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ABSTRACT 

Begun in 1964 to meet rehabilitation needs of 
disabled family heads receiving aid for dependent children (AFDC) , 
this San Antonio project tested ways of eliminating or reducing 
vocational handicaps and dependency to the point where AFDC 
recipients could become gainfully employed and participate more 
effectively as community members. Normal social services were 
offered, together with such special services as pre vocational 
evaluation and adjustment facility and intensive casework. Results 
showed that successful employment is obtained in about 50% of the 
cases (well above the national average) in the San Antonio Center, 
and thdt all clients have benefited to some extent. The research 
phase sought reasons for this success, including human factors 
indicative of rehabilitation success or failure. Assessments were 
made of over 50 variables and 250 work attitude items for each 
client. Significant predictive factors were found, and several models 
were set forth. Through cooperation between the Texas Department of 
Welfare and the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
program was eventually extended to Amarillo, Dallas, and El Paso. 

(The document includes the diagnostic evaluation format, scoring 
keys, and 145 tables and figures.) (LY) 
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highlights 



The San Antcnio Research and Demonstration Project, RD 1513, 
was implemented in February, 1964, in recognition of the special 
need for better rehabilitation services to disabled family heads 
receiving aid for dependent children (AFDC). The magnitude of need 
was indicated by the fact that AFDC family members totaled some 
seventeen thousand of San Antonio* s seven hundred thousand metro - 
politan population, or about one in forty— one. The target popula- 
tion can be briefly described as inhabitants of a generally low- 
income section of the city where I960 census indicated a 32881 
annual salary as representative; birth rata as forty-four in 
contrast to twenty-five per thousand for the United States; and 
where about five years schooling ’’.is representative for those over 
twenty-five years. Review of records in 1965 indicated Project 
clientele to be ninety percent Latin Americans, seven percent Negro, 
and three percent Anglo. One client in every five had a police 
record; the average number of dependents was 5.17; claimed educa- 
tion was about sixth grade; and average client age was 38.6 years. 
The knowledge that increasing technological requirements for jobs 
and an in-rank population explosion arc contributing to an ever- 
widening opportune ty gap makes help for these disadvantaged people 
very urgent. 

Essentially the Project goal was to demonstrate and to do 
research on ways to eliminate or reduce vocational handicaps and 
dependency characteristics to the point where AFDC recipients 
could become gainfully employed and participate more effectively 
as community members, With a VRA grant to help accomplish this 
goal, a plan was developed whereby the full resources and efforts 
of the Texas Department of Public Welfare and the Texas Education 
Agency, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, were focused on the 
client* and family. The full spectrum of normal services and those 
available from other community sources were offered with certain 
significant supplementary features,. The latter consisted mainly 
of an in-house counselor-caseworker team approach, a special 
prevocatior al evaluation-adjustment facility, and intensive case 
work. Project design, methodologies, and efforts for the report 
period February, 1964, through December, 1968, are reported in 
detail to show what was planned, how it actually worked, the 
results, and recommendations. 

Demonstration results show that successful employment is 
obtained in about 50$ of the cases in ths San Antonio Center, and 
this rate has been maintained for the past two years. The 
evaluation also demonstrates tknt all clients benefited to some 
extent. Since this rate is significantly more favorable than the 
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reported national rehabilitation rate, one can be cautiously 
optimistic that some set of design features can be identified as 
the contributing cause for a higher success rate. The purpose of 
the research phase of the Project is to help answer questions of 
this nature including what human factors are indicative of rehabili- 
tation success or failure. Routine assessment was made of some 
fifty human variables and two hundred fifty items of a Work Attitude 
Scale for each client. An outside research consultant used a 
computer and appropriate evaluation research techniques to isolate, 
insofar as possible, the specific factors that could have been used 
to predict rehabilitation success for clients during this demon- 
stration period. 

Results from the research indicate that significant 
predictive factors are identifiable. Several prediction models 
have been set out. In clinical usage of the models by the counselor- 
caseworker teams it is hoped that a model for prescription counsel- 
ing can be developed. In this way it is hoped better services can 
be offered, as opposed to using the data for the purpose of screening 
applicants who are most likely to succeed. 

On the basis of early results, the two agencies entered 
into a cooperative agreement to expand similar services with regular 
program funds. As a result of this action the program was extended 
to Amarillo, Dallas, and Cl Paso, Other similar programs are to 
get under way in the near future. The grant from Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was extended for two years for the purpose of continued evaluation, 
research and development of the prevocational evaluation-adjustment 
phase of the program. The evaluation suggests that the- effective- 
ness of the program for an urban, disabled, welfare clientele might 
well be generalizable to any disadvantaged population,' 
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PREFACE 



In a world characterized by continuous change in all disci- 
plines, there is little likelihood that social sciences will keep 
abreast of times without continuous demonstration and research 
efforts. The technological explosion in the physical sciences has 
outstripped expectations, while applied human sciences have lagged 
seriously. This lag is apparent in many aspects of life— 
the social impact of new tools, devices and leisure, on one hand, 
and the threat to many disadvantaged and disabled peoples by an 
ever-widening opportunity gap caused by a runaway affluent society. 



This Project is dedicated toward helping to close the 
opportunity gap by demonstrating more effective methods, techniques 
and procedures for working with disadvantaged and disabled people, 
and by doing research toward more effective assistance in rehabili- 
tation services. Whatever progress the Project may achieve is dedi 
cated in turn to the many people who have participated effectively 
in the activity, including clients who have exerted extremely bene- 
ficial influence on their peers. 



Acknowledgment is well deserved by many, yet available 
space precludes mention of all but the most responsible participants. 
In addition to those listed as contributors to the various chapters, 
these include Mr. C. G. Fairchild, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; Mr. L. C. Rouse, Jr., Director of the State 
Department of Public Welfare; the late Thurman Covey of the State 
Department of Public Welfare; Mr. Doyle Wheeler, Director, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR); Miss Margaret Gregg, Director 
of Public Assistance (SDPW); Mr. L. T„ Johnston, Assistant Director 
(DVR); Mr. Raymond G. Cheves, Regional Director- (SFD!/J); Mr. E. H. 
Stendebach, Regional Director (DVR); Mr. Joel E. Falcon, Assistant 
Regional Director (SDPW); Mrs. Gene Raiford, Consultant (DVR)* 

Project Directors and Associate Project Directors, respectively, as 
follows: Mr. H. L. McLerran and Mr. Bernard Tallerico in San Antonio; 

Mr. Truman Phillips and Mrs. Roberto Bowmen in Dallas; Mr. Elbert Vice 
and Mr. James Casson in Amarillo. Contributing agencies and organi- 
zations include: San Antonio and Dallas Public Housing authorities; 

Amarillo and San Antonio Community Action Committees; Mental Health 
Association of Bexar County; Dallas Goodwill; and Educational Evalu- 
ation and Research Associates of Austin. 
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Introduction 



In a world characterized by continuous change in all 
disciplines, there is little likelihood that social sciences will 
keep abreast of times without continuous demonstration and research 
efforts. The technological explosion in the physical sciences has 
outstripped expectations, while applied human sciences have lagged 
seriously. This lag is apparent in many aspects of life— "the 
social impact of new tools, devices and leisure, on one hand, and 
on th8 other, the threat to many disadvantaged and disabled peoples 
by an ever-widening opportunity gap caused by a runaway affluent 
society. The purpose of this project was to help close the oppor- 
tunity gap by demonstrating more effective inovhsdc, techniques and 
procedures for working with disadvantaged and disabled pv-;C(--le, and 
by doing research toward more effective assistance in rehabilita- 
tion services. 



The San Antonio Research and Demonstration Project, 

RD 1513, was implemented in February, 1964, in recognition of the 
special need for better rehabilitation services to disabled family 
heads receiving aid for dependent children (AFDC). The magnitude 
of need was indicated by the fact that AFX family members totaled 
some seventeen thousand of San Antonie* s seven hundrsd thousand 
metropolitan population, or about one in forty— one. The target 
population can be briefly described as; inhabitants of a generally 
low-income section of the city where the 1960 census indicated a 
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82081 annual salary as representatives birth rate as forty-four 
per thousand, in contrast to twenty-five per thousand for the 
United States; and where about five years total schooling was repre- 
sentative for those over twenty-five years. Review of records in 
1965 indicated project clientele to be ninety percent Latin Americans, 
seven percent Negro, and three percent Anglo. One client in every 
five had a police record; the average number of dependents was 
5,17; claimed education level was about sixth grade; and average 
client age was 38.6 years. The knowledge that increasing techno- 
logical requirements for jobs and an in-rank population explosion 
are contributing to an ever-widening opportunity gap makes help for 
these disadvantaged people very urgent. 

Essentially the project goal was to investigate and 
demonstrate ways to eliminate or reduce vocational handicaps and 
dependency characteristics to the point where AFOC recipients could 
become gainfully employed and participate more effectively as 
community members. With a VRA grant to help accomplish this goal, 
a plan was developed whereby the full resources and efforts of the 
Texas Department of Public Welfare and the Texas Education Agency, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, were focused on the client 
and his family e The full spectrum of normal services and those 
available from other community sources were offered with certain 
significant supplementary features. The latter consisted mainly of 
an in-house counselor-caseworker team approach, a. special prevoca- 
tional evaluation-adjustment facility, and intensive case work. 
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Project design, methodologies, and efforts are reported in detail 
to show what mas planned, how it actually worked, the results, and 

recommendations. 

* ' \ * 

In. previous efforts, the beginning demonstration results 
showed that 38 percent of the total closures : (including those closed 
in referral status) ended in successful employment and that all 
cooperative clients benefited to some extent by the project services. 
Later demonstration results showed that 52 percent of the total 
closures ended in successful employment. Since this rate is signifi- 
cantly more favorable than the recognized national rehabilitation 
rate, one can be cautiously optimistic that some set of design 

features can be identified as the contributing cause for a higher 
• „•••*- * * 
success rate. The purpose of the research phase of the project is 

to help answer such questions ass what human factors are indica- 
tive ofrehabilitatibhsuccess or failure? "Routine assessment was 

* • * ^ , " , 

made of some fifty human variables on the Dla gnostic Evaluation 
F ormat, two hundred fifty items on the Work Attitude Scale, and one 
hundred eighty-one items on the Adult Basic Learning Examination for 

. . r 

each client. 

% r ; { q -1 x : 

*> t- 

The results from previous research indicated that significant 
predictive factors were r ldentif iable. Several prediction models have 
been .set out,; the. most basic of which includes such factors as 
numerical' aptitude,- verbal aptitude, general aptitude, projectively- 
assessed, adjustment- end; .fating, of family affection. In subsequent 



clinical usage of a larger model, it is anticipated that appropriate 
failure-prediction techniques will help identify areas of client 
weakness for intense remedial action , In this way, better services 
can be offered to help clients achieve rehabilitation success in 
greater numbers. On the basis of these results, the two Agencies 
have entered a cooperative agreement to expand similar services over 
most of Texas with regular program funds. 

This report is organized into five basic sections in 
addition to the introduction. The first section of this report 
contains a selective review of the vocational rehabilitation litera- 
ture, The review is descriptive in nature and emphasizes those 
programs throughout the United States, which are concerned with the 
vocational rehabilitation of the "hard-core” unemployed. The second 
section describes the San Antonio Rehabilitation-Welfare Demonstration 
and Research Pro feet . In this section the general objectives, 
rationale, and research methodology are presented. The third section 
provides the reader with an introduction and orientation to the 
specific objectives and data collected in the evaluation research 
efforts of ths San Antonio Rehabilitation-Welfare Project, This 
third section functions as an introductory section to the fourth 
section in which the research connected with the prediction of the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled, urban public welfare clients 
is presented and the results are reported. The fifth and final 
section will present the discussion and conclusions of the report. 
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CHAPTER I 



A Selective Review of the 

• * 

Vocational Rehabilitation Literature 
Introduction ~ 

• • 

'*• . » . - ' * 

This review ia almost entirely descriptive in pature and 

\ ' 

i 

does, not purport to offer anything but a selective summary of some 

; " ' i * 

\ of the vocational rehabilitation programs in the United States* 

4 

The emphasis will be upon those programs that are concerned with 
vocational rehabilitation of.tha "hard- core" unemployed, and the 
.pttaapta that era aada to oake the* normally functioning *e*bera 
of society. 

The vocational rehabilitation literature is characterized 
by an almost conplete lack of formal research. This lack is 
\ freely admitted within the literature, but the literature still 

continues to be filled with articles of a generally descriptive 
t ..nature— concerned with either the description of programs of voca- 

f tional rehabilitation or with general descriptions of possibly 

\ 

i effective approaches. 

r- 

l 

[ Robert P. Overs (1967) a sociologist working in a voca- 

[ ' tional rehabilitation setting in Milwaukee; Wisconsin, stated that 

[ rehabilitation has a major limitation in its association with the 

L 

present. It is concerned only with returning people into the 

h. \ • %. * „ * m t m ' • ' 

‘ 

r “ 

5 
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mainstream of present society. Overs goes on to say the following: 



"However, society is changing so rapidly that that 
which we are presently advocating we shall shortly 
discard. For instance, one cf our current concerns 
is to motivate clients to want to work and to find 
work meaningful. Within two generations we shall 
be concerned with motivating only certain talented 
individuals to work and the rest to find meaningful 
activities outside of remunerative work." (Overs, 

1967, p. 16) 

Regardless of the accuracy of Over's statement, there are 
large numbers of individuals who wish to work but dc not have the 
opportunity. At the same time, there are a growing number of 
government programs devoted specifically to seeing that these 
individuals do get a chance to work. On the other hand, even when 
the "hard-core" unemployed are trained for job areas where workers 
are much in demand (which is not always the case), they often find 
their pay is about the same as that which they received while they 
were on welfare. 

With the above problems in mind, let us consider the field 
of vocational rehabilitation. L. S. Levine (1968) has stated that 
the rehabilitation programs in the United States that are concerned 
with individuals in all age ranges have in common the goal of making 
it possible for the individual to enter into the mainstream of 
society in such a way that both society and the individual benefit. 
These federal programs are both preventive and rehabilitative. The 
procedures, techniques, approaches and value orientations of workers, 
whether involved with clients with physical, emotional, or social 
handicaps, have much in common* 
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As a result of this commonalty it is with some hesitation 
that arbitrary sections of the paper have been designated. On the 
other hand, such sections will at least be indicative of some of 
the major points of focus in the review. The first section of the 
review is concerned with the manpower reports put out by the 
Department of Labor, This section is by far the largest and is a 
review of the field of vocational rehabilitation in itself, Most 
of the space of this first section will be devoted to the 1968 
manpower report which presents all major manpower programs now in 
existence in the United States, The second section is concerned 
with the acceptance practices for vocational rehabilitation services. 
The third section is concerned with general programs of adult voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The fourth section discusses group therapy 
in vocational rehabilitation. The fifth section examines two 
conceptualizations of the vocational rehabilitation process in a 
sheltered workshop. The sixth section describes vocational 
rehabilitation by self-help and basic education. The seventh section 
is concerned with the vocational rehabilitation of youth. The eighth 
section briefly describes an example of vocational rehabilitation of 
older workers and some rather unfortunate statistics concerning Social 
Security Disability pension applicants who are turned down for aid. 

The ninth section discusses the vocational rehabilitation of alco- 
holics, and the tenth and final section presents several predictive 
studies in vocational rehabilitation. 
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The Report on manpower Requirements f Resources . Utilization. 
end Training by The- United States Department of Labor represents an 
annual y comprehensive report of the development of manpower resources 
in the. United States and appears jointly with the manpower Report sL 
the President . -Some of the major .points concerning vocational reha- 
bilitation of the last three years' reports (1966-68) will .be pre- 
sented here in chronological order. 

manpower Report (1966) 

At the time of writing of the 1966 report, over 100,000 

* * * * ■ * 

unemployed who included many heads of households were to be given 

work experience and job training under the "Work— Experience Program* 1 * 
This program was conducted under the Economic Opportunity Act by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and extended the com- 
munity work and training programs established by the 1962 amendments 

to the Social Security Act. 

* « *' • 

These projects hod usually been conducted by state and local 
government welfare agencies with the ;financial backing of the Federal 
government. Highway departments, schools, and libraries had also 
cooperated. The trainees. came from the "hardrcore" unemployed. Some 
of the points of enphasis in. these programs, were as follows: l) good 

work habits; 2) positive motivation, to take a job, . or to take training 
which would lead to a job; 3) health. services; 4) rehabilitation 
services; and 5) basic educational help f° r illiterates. 







The occupations that the trainees were prepared for were 
lower-level jobs such as beauty operator, library assistant, laundry 
worker (for women), or cabdriver, painter or groundskeeper (for men). 
The training period had an average length of nine months, but ranged 

from two months to a year, 

- * - .1 '• 

Upon completion of this program the trainees were either 
sent to a "Manpower Development and Training Act" (MDTA) training 
program, placed directly in a job,' or returned to the welfare rolls. 

At the end of 1965 there were 160 approved projects in 
43 states, and 35 projects were in actual operation. An important 

t 

point to keep in mind concerning these programs is that even though 
there were only enough funds to train 89,000 people, at least three 
times as many people were helped directly or indirectly, since each 
trainee had an average of three dependents. 

On the other hand it was predicted there would be funds for 
109,000 trainees in the fiscal year 1966, Unfortunately though, 
such programs only reach a fraction of those adults who are eligible 
and would benefit from them, 

A 1965 amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act (the Nelson 
Amendment) also aids in adult training projects which are similar 
to the projects used with youth. Here, ten million dollars were set 
aside for the 1967 fiscal year. 
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One sees the results of such programs when it is noted that 

almost 12,000 trainees in work-experience projects, PIDTA, or Area 

• . 4 , * 

Redevelopment Act (ARA) training who had in the past been on some 
form of welfare became self-supporting between October, 1963 and 
December, 1964. The welfare payments that these people and their 
dependents had received (60,000 people) were estimated at 1.0 million 

dollars 1 per month.' 

• .* V 

The 1966 Manpower Report also concerned itself with some 

■' * • . * * 

of the programs for older workers. The Secretary of Labor, in a 
1965 report” to Congress, made recommendations concerning age 
discrimination, institutional arrangements which work against older 
workers, increasing the availability of work for older workers, 
and the enlargement of? conceptions of education and institutions 
in. general to take into account the problems of the aged. This 
report led to the passage of the Older American Act of 1965. 

More than 10,000 individuals who were 45 or older received 
MDTA training in institutional training programs in 1965. Another 
1,000 workers in this age group were enrolled in on-the-job (0JT) 
training and were given training in the following jobs for men: 
automobile mechanic, welder, electric appliance serviceman, cook 
and carpenter; while women were trained as: practical nurse, cook, 

salesperson, clerk-typist, nurses aide, and a variety of other such 

jobs. 

At least two thirds of the 17,000 workers in this older age 
group who had completed institutional training after the beginning 
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of the fflDTA program found jobs related to their training* This 
success was also true of those individuals who received on- the* job 
training* These facts are even more impressive when one considers 
that 90$ of these trainees were jobless when they first enrolled* 

In regards to the training of youth , the special projects 
for disadvantaged youth use a multioccupational approach which 
offers many types of job training and related services such as 
basic education, counseling and testing* There has been a great 
deal of success in such MDTA projects in that a large majority of 
the youth in these projects ( 90 $ at the end of 1965 for on-the-job 
training youths) have completed the programs* Training was 
abandoned by youth who had had a previous record of failure* In 
a 1965 study of several hundred youths aged 16-21, 40$ of the dropouts 
in one group had also dropped out of high school (as compared with 
27 % who completed training)* The dropouts of the training program 
had held only unskilled jobs, whereas the majority of youth who 
completed the program had held semiskilled or clerical jobs* 

Those who had completed training were usually able to get 
jobs. At mid-October, 1965, the employment rate was 00$ for those 
who had completed institutional programs and 05$ for OJT programs* 

An evaluation study conducted late in 1964 showed that for 200 youth3 
who had completed training, 07$ were initially placed* However, a 
significant number did not continue to keep their jobs and the 
employment rate went down to 67$, but this represents a lower rate 
of job loss than that of older MDTA graduates. 
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Manpower Report' (1967) 

In the 1 967 Manpower Report , it was pointed out that high 
levels’ of employment became a national objective as far back as 1946 
with the passage of ‘the Employment Act of 1946. An increased effort 
was made with the passage of The Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 (MDTA) . From 1952 until the writing of the 1967 Manpower 

i « , * , * . * “ .» 

Report, 600,000 unemployed workers were enrolled in MDTA projects and 
received appropriate training for jobs which were frequently short 
of workers. This active manpower policy was formalized by the 
President in his 1964 Manpower Report . During the period between 
1961 and 1966 employment increased 12^ and the rate of unemployment 
decreased from seven percent to four percent. 

In order to answer the problems of bringing information 
about vocational training programs and related services to the 
"hard-core" unemployed and getting this group involved in the exist- 
ing facilities, the Experimental and Demonstration projects (EAD) 
were started in 1963. These projects were all under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act and were generally shown to be effec- 
tive. Following this development, in 1965, a network of Youth 
Opportunity Centers was developed. These centers helped in the 
training of youth seeking employment. Along with the development 

of the youth centers, many neighborhood centers were established 

* ' " ’* • 

within the ghettos by the Community Action Agencies within the 
, context of the War on Ppverty. 

^ ■ I * 

9 - - * * * * * * r * 
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A broader program that built on the programs mentioned above 
was the Human Resources Development (HRD) , established in August, 

1966, by the Employment Service. This program focused on working 
with employers to increase the opportunities for employment of the 
■ disadvantaged and help the disadvantaged gain the necessary skills. 

* This was carried out through door-to-door techniques involving 
surveys of employment needs in key problem areas. There were projects 
of this type in Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Rochester, New York City, 
Ulatts, and in the entire South-central Los Angeles area. The projects 
were all successful in that they confirmed the need for such efforts. 
In other words, there were many unemployed who had not received help 
in the past and needed some form of training but did not know how to 

ask for it. 

The Youth Opportunity Centers are now acting as operating 
bases for the Human Resources Development program in 127 metropolitan 
areas. These centers have now also extended their services to all 
age groups, which was quite an important change. There are also 
Community Action Centers, Employment Service Offices, Settlement 
Houses, and mobile units of the Employment Service's Smaller Com- 
munities Program in some rural areas. 

At these various helping centers a counseling staff works 
with people who have been brought in through the efforts of aides 
hired from the actual neighborhoods. Both welfare and health 
services of the community are brought in when it becomes clear that 
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these services are needed in order to aid the vocational rehebilita— 

* ^ * 

tion client in achieving gainful employment, 

: - . > 

Typical problems and types Of training that were taken care 
of are as follows: living conditions, family or child-care problems, 

legal and credit questions, clothing or tools, transportation, physi- 
cal and mental health, "basic education, work-experience programs, 
institutional training, on-the-job training and apprenticeship 
training^ .... 



By a Presidential directive of August, 1966, a goal of plac— 

* • « ... ,» 

ing the above type of multiservice neighborhood center in every ghetto 

• • * m m * 

area of the United States was set.. In the first two years of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps more than four-fifths million disadvantaged 
youth in all 50 states were helped. This help has been in the form 
of work experience in both "in-school" and "out-of-school" settings. 
There has also been a development of cooperation with private 
employers and the Neighborhood Youth Corps staff, with the NYC 
paying the training co 3 ts and the private employers paying the wages. 



, NYC enro.J.lees have in the past not been very interested in 
ihe MDTA occupational training programs (which many of them needed 
rery much), since the WDTA youth allowance was just twenty dollars 
week as compared with the NYC wage of *1.25 ah hour. Identical 
leges are now being payed to both youth bnd' adult- trainees. This 
>ay equais the average weekly unemployment insurance payment which 
Is set by the state in which the trainee lives. 



Manpower Report ( 1968) 



In the 1968 Manpower Report, the manpower policy and programs 
are summed up for the year 1967 in terms of three major focuses: 
first , the unification of manpower facilities to help the most disad- 
vantaged individuals in our society by helping them to gain employ- 
ment at reasonable pay levels; second, moves to encourage private 
industry to take part in this program; and third, an attempt at 
making the programs more flexible and adaptable to individual needs, 

A major new program is referred to as Job Opportunities in 
Business Sector (JOBS) . This program is generally concerned with 
the joint efforts of government and private industry in the training 
of the "hard-core” unemployed, and will involve the following: 
l) identification and location of the unemployed; 2) private industry 
giving jobs and: training; 3) private industry paying for the average 
normal cost of training; 4) the government paying for all extra 
costs and services concerned with the .usually expensive process of 
training the "hard-core" unemployed, 

A budget of 2.1 billion dollars has been made for fiscal 
1969—2555 more than in fiscal 1968. This increase in budget will 
allow 1,3 million individuals to be helped in fiscal 1969 as 
opposed to slightly less than one million in 1968, Table 1 indi- 
cates the various manpower programs in fiscal 1968-1969. 

A closely unified system of manpower management is that of 
the Concentrated Employment Program. This program began in 1967, 
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TABLE 1 



Individuals Served by Manpower Programs 
Fiscal Year 1968^69 Estimates 



(“Thousands! 



Category and Program 

- _ • 


FY 

1968 


FY i 

1969 




970 

492 

1B6 


1,292 

638 


structured training— — — ———————— 


281 


un-tne-joo " 


129 

98 


170 


insti tutionai * 


98 


jon uorps— — — ’ — 


10 


13 


niottf careers-- — * — — 

MDTA part-time and employability training— — 


57 

13 


63 

14 


X 1 lulu 1 1 ii*** ■ ipuw Cl uu UX V 1 wx c , 

Work-experience programs 3 — — — — 4 


435 

310 

126 


590 

469 


scnooi ano summer wurK-^"-— — — ——————————— 


121 


wUlinilUt 11 UV WUI r\ QApDX ADI ; 

General manpower services 4 program 


44 


65 


support---- * 

Support to Concentrated 


34 

10 


50 


LmpidymBnL pr ograiTi——'— —————— ————————— 


15 


special impact Krograin— ————————— 



Preliminary estimates, subject to revision. Based on appropriations 
for FY 1968, without allowance for activities financed by carryover 
funds, and on Presidents recommended budget for FY 1969. 

^ Excludes regular placements by the public Employment Service system. 

3 Includes OJT portions of programs under the manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA), Title IV of the Social Security Act, Economic 
Opportunity Act, and veterans* legislation. OJT components of the 
CEP and the JOBS program are funded largely from these sources, 

^ Includes institutional training under the MDTA, Title IV of the 
Social Security Act, and some other programs. 

3 Includes the work-exper ience portions of the NYC, WIN, and other 
programs. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Budget of the United States . Fiscal Year 1969 (Washington: 

Executive Office of the President* Bureau of the Budget, 1968), p. 145. 

(This table appears on page 194 of the Manpower Report of the President. 
1968. ) 
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after the Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity mode 100 million dollars available for that 
year. There are four principal aspects of each area program: 

1) acquiring the joint help of both labor and business; 2) making 
available a wide range of rehabilitation and health services; 

3) the development of opportunities for employment which meet 
individual needs; and 4) allowing for post-employment assistance 
to avoid job loss after placement* 

It is usually a local Community Action Agency that sponsors 
the Concentrated Employment Programs. At the end of June, 1967, 
contracts hod been made for 20 urban slum areas, for the 18-county 
region of the Mississippi Delta, and in a 10-country area of Northern 
Michigan. Over 51,000 individuals had been screened at the end of 
1967, and 34,000 had received the following services: l) basic 

education (17^); 2) skill training (MDTA) (it#); 3) work experience 
with the Neighborhood Youth Corps (12^); 4) New Careers projects 
( 730 ; 5) Special Impact projects ($); 6) CEP manpower development 
projects (275&--143& dropped out). At the end of 1967, 40$ were still 
enrolled; 22 % placed in jobs; and 11 % referred to other training 

programs^ 

At the beginning of 1968, almost 15,500 mere waiting to 
either be placed in a project or on a job. Before 1968 had ended, 
it mas planned that 64 cities and 12 rural areas would be helped by 
the Concentrated Employment Program. In 1969 these figures should 
be extended to 70 new areas of which 35 are rural. 



The Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) was 
founded in 1967 in order that there might be a system which could 
engage in joint planning and coordinated action in manpower develop- 
ment throughout the United States. Although this system has a local 
orientation in its actual -operation, it was founded by the Department 
of Labor with numerous other agencies participating. An average of 
24 different manpower or related programs are represented in most 
area committees. CAMPS represents the first such attempt at orga- 
nizing local, state, and federal manpower agencies. The President 
has recommended 11 million dollars for this program in the fiscal 
1969. 

One of the. many functions. of the CAMPS program is the 
coordination of the services. for the-i^odel Cities Program. This 
program will concentrate an -the manpower and related problems. of 
63 cities of the United States. •; 

A new aspect of the Neighborhood Service Center aims at a 

A m * * 

greater unification of services concerned with both the identifi- 
cation of the poor and aid with their problems. At the end of 
1967, plans were either completed or in the process of being com- 
pleted for the following. 14 cities: Chatattanooga, Louisville, 

Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington, Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Jacksonville,. New York, Chicago, and Oakland. 

The demonstration program in the above cities was designed 
to: 1) provide a unified system through which services of all 
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types can be obtained within the neighborhood; 2) provide a combina- 
tion of the knowledge and resources of city, state, and federal 
agencies which will all pool their efforts in assisting with problems 
of the neighborhood; and 3) develop ways in which the Departments 
of Labor, of Health, Education, and Welfare, and of Housing and 
Urban Development can function as a team in the neighborhood situ- 
ation. 

The Special Impact Program focuses upon the development of 
economic business and of the community in general in low— income 
areas. It also provides training for the jobless when needed* The 
largest Special Impact Grant of 1967 was given to a complex of 
programs aimed at development of the Bedford— Stuyvesant area, which 
is a Negro and Puerto Rican slum in Brooklyn. This project has two 
groups which run it. The first group is composed of local residents 
and sponsors housing projects, job-training, and a school or health 
center. The second group, run by a board of financiers and indus- 
trialists, provides technical aid and outside investment. 

One segment of this project had an enrollment of 272 neighbor- 
hood youths in the summer of 1967. These youths worked on the yards 
and exteriors of 500 houses under the supervision of journeymen in 
the field.- Out of this group, twelve have gone into the renovating 
business,. 40 have taken apprenticeship tests in the construction 
trades, and the rest, except for 25, have been placed in jobs. 

The Concerted Services Program is a program devoted to- the 
unification of manpower resources in rural areas. It now has pilot 
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projects in Arkansas , Minnesota, and New Mexico, In such programs 

there is usually a coordinator of Concerted Services who helps the 

: / * 

people of the rural community obtain federal and state services. 

The concept of Human Resources Development is basic to all 
of the programs described so far. This concept was introduced in 
1965 and operates in every state, as well as in the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico, In the past wherever there was a State 
Employment office, the Human Resources Development Program was 
involved. Now this involvement has been extended to trained 
neighborhood workers, who call on people at their homes to explain 
the various services available. The help that is provided includes 
counseling, skills training, remedial education, health or welfare 
services, orientation in techniques of job hunting, coaching in 
good work habits, practice in taking eaployer examinations, and 
legal counsel. There have also been such activities as the 
restructuring of jobs to fit worker needs, and basic changes made 
in staff attitudes. One of the major problems that still prevails 
is that of delivering up-to-date, complete job-market information. 

In October, 1967, the President made an announcement 
concerning a pilot program in which the Government and private 
industry would combine their efforts in removing "hard-core" 
unemployment. This program was named the Test Program. Business- 
men from Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Antonio, and Washington 
D. C. were invited to present relevant plans. The government in 
turn offered to pay up to 10(# of the added training costs, and 
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reduce' "red tape" so that the businesses could make their governmental 
transactions in one office. The main objectives uiere to establish 
plants and businesses which would enploy the disadvantaged, near or 
in ghetto areas. 

An example of what was immediately done in the first month of 
the program was the planning of a printing plant in the Roxbury area 
of Boston. This plant was designed to give work to 232 of the 
"hard-core" unemployed. The plans included a group of 60 unskilled 
men and women to begin work in January, 1963, with the rest of the 
workers to be - employed by midsummer.- Other plans included the 
development of a six-mile-square area of the Chicago stockyards 
district for federal grants and loans. This plan made possible the 
existence of an industrial park with the potential of providing 
7,000 jobs within a two to three year period. There were also 
plans made to develop similar operations in two slum areas in the 
Washington, 0. C. area. Near the end of 1967, there were almost 
160 companies which were interested in participating in such 
programs. 

In the Ten Cities Program beginning in July, 1967, six 
private employers in 10 major cities and one public school system 
also became involved with Department of Labor contracts. The 
Concentrated Employment Program is coordinating a number of services 
in these 10 cities. Through the joint action of private industry 
and government, the following services are being provided: an 

individual project curriculum design, programed learning, medical 
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services, basic education, employability training, on-the-job 
training, and related services. A requirement of these programs 
is that the trainees must be placed directly in jobs or on-the-job 
training during the first 15 months. 

The Jobs Program uias an extension of the Test and Ten Cities 
Programs and the on— the— job training of the MDTA programs. This 
program will provide similar services to the other programs, with 
private industry paying the normal costs of training and the govern- 
ment paying the costs beyond. The goal of this program is 100,000 
jobs by June, 1969, and 500,000 jobs by June, 1971. There is also 
a goal of 200,000 summer jobs for youths. 

A new aspect in the area of work-experience programs was 
provided by the Neighborhood Youth Corps as a result of a 1966 
amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act. It was possible at 
this time to have training given by private industry. During fiscal 
i960, about 3,000 of the almost 80,000 trainees that were projected 
for the NYC out-of-school program worked with private industry. The 
predicted number for 1969 was even larger. The wages of those 
working for private employers have increased from $1.40 per hour to 
over $2.00 per hour for some of the trainees. 

Progress has also been made in smoothing the transition 
that youth must make from NYC on-the-job training to NDTA training 
projects. There are now some youth who spend four hours in WDTA 
training and four hours on NYC work sites. 
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Since November 30, 1967, there have been 200,000 individuals 
enrolled in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, with 137,000 in the in- 
school program which gives part-time work experience in order that 
youth may stay in school, and almost 64,000 involved in full-time 
programs for youth who are out of school, 

A total of 1,3 million youths had been enrolled between 
1965 and November, 1967 (400,000 in the in-school phase, 400,000 
in the out-gf-school phase, and 500,000 in summer programs). 

The in-school enrollees have been employed as clerical or 
’educational service aides. The typical employment of out-of-school 
enrollees has been as building maintenance aides. Also, some 
enrollees have worked as assistants in television stations, at 
display work, and drafting, as well as housing rehabilitation. 

At the end of 1966, follow-up studies indicated that in 
50 out-of-school programs, about 35$ of the youth had full-time 
employment, 18$ were in either school or occupational training, 

6 % in military service, and 11$ housewives. However, there were 
30$ ill, unemployed, or not located, 

. , j 

Operation Mainstream offers an adult program similar to 
the NYC,. Operation Mainstream entered into an agreement with an 
organization called Green Thumb, Igc,, which is affiliated with 
the .farmers* Union, Here, almost 8,000 job opportunities were, 
provided. During the first five months of fiscal 1968, there 
were 1,352 additional job opportunities provided. 



u 
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In this program, irs:i outnumber women by nine to one. Also, 
three out of 'every five enrollees are over 45. The work has con- 
sisted of planting trees and shrubs, reconditioning parks, clearing 
brush, highway work, and landscaping. A recent study showed that, 
out of 8.000 Mainstream workers, 2,500 were employed full-time, 

1.000 part-time, 1,000 unemployed end the work status of 3,50G 
others not determined. 

The New Careers Program is concerned with developing entry- 
level professional aide jobs. Here, .training is received for 
critically under manned fields which include health, education, 
welfare, neighborhood redevelopment, a. id public safety. There 
were an expected 4,600 enrollment opportunities from 22 projects 
late in fiscal 1967* Ten other projects were expected to provide 

2.000 more openings, but due to problems of extensive preliminary 
training and funding delays, only 322 openings were actually 
available. 



The Work Incentive Program was made mandatory by 1967 
legislation for public assistance recipients. The goal of this 
program is the restoration of economic .*• -Impendence to all employable 
persons 16 yeers or older who are receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (over one million families). The plans were 
to enroll 32,000 recipients in training between April 1, 1968, and 
the end of fiscal 1968, The projected figures for fiscal 1969 were 

over 100,000. 
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. This program will differ from other work-experience programs 
'in that it will stress the development of immediate and meaningful 
enployment* There is also a plan for subsidized public or private 
nonprofit enployment for all individuals who cannot be placed in 
conpetitive enployment. The usual wide range of services will be 
provided for those in the program* 

The WOTA Institutional Training has now become involved in 
both enployment-orientation training and basic education* The 
employment-orientation training is designed for those individuals 
with skills but poor *»ork records. Training in this area ranges 
from grooming to standards of behavior. Around 109, 00Q individuals 
completed WOTA Institutional Training during fiscal 1967* Ninety 
percent of the trainees obtained employment and 72# were employed 
when contacted a year, after their training* 

The MDTA On-The-Job Training had its highest enrollment 
for all previous years in fiscal 1967. Fifty-four thousand 
trainees completed OJT, projects, and 90# of this group remained 
regularly employed. Particular attention is given to training 
snrolleea in this program for well paid jobs with opportunities 

for promotion* 

The Tide Program is designed to build aspirations and 
redirect the energise of problem youth. TIDE (Testing, Inforne- 
tion. Discussion, and Evaluation) gives a four-week program to 
classed composed of IS to 20 youths who discuss with a counselor 
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their personal and employment problems* There are also films, 
visiting speakers, and field trips. From the 200 youths enrolled 
about 8($ returned to school, took additional training, or found 
jobs. 

A project that is presented in the form of a television 
program over a Chicago station, began in June, 1967, and at the 
writing of the 1968 Manpower Report; , was still under evaluation. 
Opportunity Line was designed to reach applicants for numerous 
unfilled jobs which were listed with the Public Employment Service. 
The program featured a Negro personnel manager of a major steel 
conpany , a battery of Illinois State Employment Service (ISES) 
interviewers to answer phone calls, feature interviews, and 
"success stories." All respondents who were seeking work were 
directed to the appropriate ISES offices. 

Project Pride was an experimental project for youth operated 
for a four-week period in the summer of 1967. Five ghetto youth 
leaders (natural leaders of the ghetto referred to as "top dudes") 

demonstrated their ability to organize youth and achieve socially 

* 

useful results. Within a period of three days, they were able to 
organize 1,000 youths to clean streets, alleyways, and vacant lots, 
haul away trash, and kill thousands of rats. This project was a 
clear demonstration that there is a natural organization in the 

ghetto. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers (0IC) originated 
in Philadelphia in 1964, and was a Negro self-help venture. It has 
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spread to an estimated 60 independent centers. Training at these 
centers is accompanied with intensive counseling. In this program, 
businessmen were constantly consulted about job requirements, 
curriculum for the training program, equipment and supplies, 
program revisions, and job placement. 

The Philadelphia Center has gained employment For 3,600 
enrollees in jobs with 880 different companies during the first 
three and one-half years of its operation. Only 2$ of the job 
placements were not in jobs for which the individual was trained. 

The manpower concerns of the nation are also involved with 
the problems of special groups such as older workers, Mexican- 
Americans, prison inmates, and veterans returning from the service. 

' The Age Discrimination Act of 1967 became effective in mid-June, 
1968. It applies to employers of 25 persons or more, as well as 
to enployment agencies and labor organizations. It prohibits 
arbitrary age discrimination against workers between 40 and 65 
years of age (one-half of the labor force). The Employment Service 
program for older workers includes counseling, job development, 
referral to training and other services, and job placement. 

Those people over 45 seeking jobs made up 15$ of the total appli- 
cations filed in the first 10 months of 1967, and 21$ of all 
placements (over a million). During this period, 108,000 older 
workers received an intensive program to aid them in gaining 
employment. 
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In the southwestern part of the United States there are 

* * . - * ~ - * * 

approximately 5 million mexican-Ar.sricans, the majority of whom 

suffer conditions of poverty, unemployment, lack of education end 

related problems. The MD7A program has met with iittle success due 

• * *% 

to the following problem's: many individuals have not been able to 

meet the entrance requirements, the projects are urban and the need 
is for rural projects, and a mistrust of* the Employment Service. 
There is now a concentration on the development of Spanish versions 
of testing materials, increasing the number of. bilingual inter- 
viewers and counselors, end the recruitment of Mexican-Amencan job 

applicants. 

The Neighborhood Youth. Corps has been the most successful 
program in this area. In both the in-school and the out-of-school 
projects there has been a large Wexican-American participation. 
However, there has been- little opportunity for youth to get skill 
training after they have left, the: .N.Y.C .training..... 

The Service Employment Redevelopment (SER) was organized 
by some major fllexican-American organizations in order to aid in 
communication with the Employment Service, as well as give the 
Wexican-Americans more information about the available manpower 
programs. Five million dollars have been given tc support local 
programs of SER, but this is only a small start. 

There have been a number of projects .that have demonstrated 
that prison inmates can be prepared for productive lives after 
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release. These projects have given counseling, basic literacy 
training, skill training, job development help, and placement 
services. Reserve WDTA funds are being used to aid in several 
pilot programs for inmates u»ho need job preparation. There has 
been a problem of bonding ex-prisoners in many types of jobs. The 
Federal Government has now contracted with a commercial underwriter 
to provide for the bonding of these ex-prisoners in the experi- 
mental pilot programs. 

In 1967, the President directed the Secretary of Labor, 
in cooperation with the Secretary of Defense, to give special 
attention to every returning veteran. Many returning veterans 
are expected to have employment problems. There mill be special 
U. S. Veterans Assistance Centers in 10 of the major cities of 
the United States. There are also 10 other proposed centers. 

There will also be a new Project Transition uiiicb will prepare 
servicemen for enployment in their final six months of service. 

Aorontance Practices for Vgwtipnpl Rehabilitatio n Services 

R. A. Peckham (1968), Assistant Superintendent for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in the Michigan Department of Education, 
discussed several implications of the 1965 Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Amendments (PL#33) , and reveals the problems which still 

* f 

exist in extending services to a wide range of the population. 
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"The regulations that interpret the Vocational. 

Rehabilitation Amendments of 1965 offer the 
following rather enticing language: — (disability) 
includes behavioral disorders characterized by 
deviant social behavior or impaired ability to 
carry out normal relationships with family and 
community which may result from vocational, edu- 
cational, cultural, social environment or other 
factors," (Peckham, 1963," pi 14) 

The problem in vocational rehabilitation' lies in the fact 
that most agencies have rather restrictive conceptions of "disability" 
and "vocational handicap," Even with the 1965 amendments, it is 

-still necessary for a professional practitioner to make a diagnostic 

- # 9 • * *• * , 1 * * 

€ 

assessment of a specific disorder which can be isolated and labeled. 

/ * * ' ‘ * . 

(In his article on the nature of disability, Burk (1967) goes into 



greater detail on this., problem , ) 

It is Peckham' a contention that 1% of the existing, unemployed 
'in the ghettos of 'America^ are eligible for Help from the federal and 



state rehabilitation programs a % this time. He maintains that there 
,re two disabilities that have not been identified as such in the 



,sual diagnostic agftessji^performed for vocational rehabilitation 
igencies. These two disabilities are “sociogenic retardation" and 
•sociogenic neurosis." 3oth disabilities are the direct result of 
ahetto living and the accompanying destructive social stimuli. An 



individual who is socipgerjically. retarded functions in about the 
same way as a low IQ-fron. a non-ghetto area. An individual suffering 
from a sociogenic neurosis would also have many of the symptoms of a 
non-ghetto neurotic. 
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• A new treatment approach will have to be used. This approach 
would involve a rehabilitation counselor and aides who themselves are 
members of the ghetto. These aides would be responsible for dealing 
directly with the client's efforts to re-enter society, i.e., 
getting out of bed, leaving the tavern. 



Peckham also states that the sheltered workshop can be used 
more effectively with the ghetto population than any other popula- 
tion. However, a new breed of employer is needed that is flexible 
enough to forget about time clocks during the client's initial 
adjustment. On the other hand, Peckham recommends that if no favor- 
able progress is made within six months, the client should be removed 

from his training setting. 



Sk .jlton (1968) ran a doctoral study at Texas Technological 
College which involved a year of observation of the acceptance 
practices in an experimental, medically-oriented, vocational reha- 
bilitation project. The study was made of only those clients who 
ue re referred by medical personnel (94.5* of the 430 epplicante). 



A description of the major practices of this group were as 
follows: 1) project counselors did not accept the easier cases more 

frequently than they did the more difficult cases, 2) applicants 
with only psychological disorders were generally not accepted, 

3) counselors did not study cases that were to be later rejected 
as completely as those that were to be later accepted, and 4) signi- 
ficant relationships were found between the acceptance and rejection 
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rates' of applicants and the number of dependents that they had as 
well as their previous work. 

General Programs of Adult Vocational Rehabilitation 

Bauman and Douthit (1968) describe a "Storefront Neighborhood 
Service Center Program" which is connected with the Lincoln Hospital 
Mental Health Services. This program is operated by full-time local 
residents who are trained as community mental health workers. The 
program has been designed with the realization in mind that voca- 
tional counseling must identify the client as a member of a larger 
group, i.e., family, extended family, or neighborhood, rather than 

as an isolated individual. 

The vocational rehabilitation in this program is concerned 
not only with clients with emotional handicaps, but also with clients 
from generally vocationally depressed areas. A program of this type 
presents a situation in which the usual dichotomies of "...sick vs. 
well, poor vs. not poor, helper vs. helped, good vs. bad, perhaps 
even individual vs. environment..." (Bauman, and Douthit, p. 30) 
are no longer distinct.. 

The Storefront Neighborhood Service Center has a number of 
advantages: l) It provides a close source of emotional support; 

2) service center aides are known in the community and are readily 
welcomes into clients' homes; 3) the aides are able to observe the 
entire household unit at home and carry on important natural-setting 
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evaluation, (Tests and other traditional measuring procedures used 
in the past have had limited predictive power of vocational reha- 
bilitation in this population,); 4) locating a service center in a 
"storefront" gives it an image in the clients mind which helps him 
define himself as both a consumer and potential employee; and 5) it 
provides within-community treatment rather than custodial care. 

Other aspects of this program have been the development of 
part-time sheltered work within the community and the use of small- 
group techniques. The formation of a closed group of seven patients 
taking part in work-for-pay sessions of sheltered work and weekly 
group vocational counseling sessions has been found to be helpful 
to most of the clients. 

In line with the current emphasis on using the talent, 
often hidden, of the ghetto in vocational rehabilitative efforts, 
the Springfield Action Commission (SAC) has utilized the talent of 
the community to communicate its own needs to the professional staff 
who did not have a complete understanding of these needs, McClure 
(1968) cites an example of a former narcotics pusher who had in 
the past extended his rather formidable organizational talents 
over a 1,000 mile radius in his drug-pushing business. These 
organizational talents were put to social use when he was hired 
as a staff member for neighborhood organization work. 

Unfortunately, many people hired in the ghetto community, 
although effective workers, cannot be hired outside of the poverty 
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program due to their lack of formal credentials, but there is a 
trend now for such SAC staffers to take college courses. 

Goodman (1968) describes a vocational rehabilitation program 
carried on by the Jewish Vocational Service of Miami. This program 
was concerned with developing a workshop which would be used both 
for intensive evaluation and for prevocational training which would 
result in placement of the "hard-core 1 ’ unemployed in on-the-job 
training situations. The population of the rehabilitation sample 
used consisted of adults who had never been regularly employed. 

The Jewish Vocational Service (JVS) acting as a delegate 
agency of the Economic Opportunity Program, Inc. (EOPI) in Miami, 
was responsible for prevocational training and evaluation, 
furnishing information on employability status, determining 
appropriate jbb goais^ ahd getting all trainees used to the daily 
'demands of work routine.' The EOPi used' staff aides recruited from 
the neighborhood. ThB staff aides took a major part in selection, 

- '5 * , 

counseling, and teaching activities. 

The JVS also worked closely in connection with the Florida 
State Employment Service to determine the types of jobs which were 
in short supply for workers in the area from which the trainees 
came. The training was then subsequently limited to these jobs. 
With a few exceptions, the training allowances were set at #30 a 
we ek . Counseling sessions were held on both a group and an indi- 
vidual basis. Skills and personal characteristics necessary for 
employment were freely discussed. 
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There were 200 individuals originally referred to this 
project. For a number of reasons, this number was cut to 224. 
Thirty-one clients dropped out before the first two weeks of the 
program had ended; 36 more dropped out beyond the two weeks' period. 
Finally, of the 157 trainees left, 62.4*$ were placed on OJT or 
direct on-the-job training spots. 

It should also be mentioned that 89.1$ of this group had 
one or more primary disabilities. This was a very real problem 
since there was very little medical care given in the program. 
Goodman suggested that for future programs of this type there 
should be close connection with the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. 

Ayers (1967) describes the work of two community agencies 
in Cleveland, Ohio, concerned with the vocational rehabilitation 
of public welfare recipients. These agencies are the Cleveland 
office of the Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Hough district office of the Cuyahoga County Welfare Department. 
After these two agencies combined into a joint BUR and CCWD project, 
they received a grant for a selected demonstration project from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 

The major focus of the BVR-CCWD project was directed 
towards providing vocational rehabilitation services for welfare 
recipients who were not motivated to seek out and use them, and 
who didn’t know about employment, opportunities. Specific purposes 
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of the project were as follows* l) identification of individuals 
in need of, and having potential for, vocational rehabilitation 
services; 2) the determination of the eligibility for specific 
services; 3) the determination of the amount of motivation of the 
clients or the determination of the problems which caused a lack 
of motivation; 4) channeling of individuals into- appropriate 
services; 5) demonstration of the effectiveness of the rehabili- 
tation techniques; and 6) the continuous modification and evalu* 

« • * * 

ation of existing techniques. 

Communication problems between the welfare staff and the 
rehabilitation staff were reduced by making an office available in 
the Hough district office for both the CCUID and BVR personnel. 

Also, a rehabilitation unit was established at the Hough district 
office, which was composed of one supervisor and three caseworkers. 

In order to reduce the .clients* initial fears, the case- 
workers used two approaches. In an introductory casework interview 
they explained to the client exactly what was going on. Second, 
they had a group meeting to improve the client's motivation, and 
let him see that hs was part of a group with similar backgrounds 
and problems in common. 

• :• The next aspect of the program included a film, "To Help 
Themselves," which was shown so that the clients could view the 
rehabilitation process in action. ■ -Following this aspect of the 
program, the, unit supervisor discussed the county welfare depart- 
ment * s policies . 
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-Approximately 85 cases had been identified as having the 
potential for vocational rehabilitation and were receiving diagnostic 
services when Ayers' article was being written. Thirty-five individ- 
uals were waiting for the determination of their medical eligibility, 
and the remaining 50 had been medically approved. Twenty-three had 
completed the eligibility and feasibility requirements of 3VR and 
were ready for additional services. Out of this latter group of 23, 
seven individuals had already received employment and the remaining 
16 were involved in various phases of rehabilitation. 

Walker (1967) described a program carried on in 1963-1964 by 
the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center (MRC), supported by a service 
contract from the Minnesota State Employment Service (MSES), The MSES 
selected 170 unemployed who had an average of 11*9 months unemploy- 
ment, 

A characteristic of this population was a large number of 
Chronic and multiple problems. The rehabilitation program gave an 
average of II vocational counseling interviews, eight social work 
contacts, six group-work sessions, two contacts with a psychologists, 
and 130 hours in the job-sample workshop. It should also be noted 
that one-half of these clients needed either medical or psychiatric 
consultation. The most effective services and the services that 
the clients were willing to use were as follows: l) help in making 

a realistic vocational choice; 2) help with appropriate interviewing 
behavior and other behaviors related to getting jobs; 3) use of the 
job-sample workshop in improving work habits, the establishment of 
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job objectives, end increasing self-confidence; 4) group work; 

5) medical information; and 6) the caseworker’s lessening of 
environmental pressures. 

Of those individuals who finished the program, approxi- 
mately 70 % returned to work and kept thsir work for a minimum of 
three months. Forty-six percent of those selected by the MSES 
never started the program and 19^ dropped out before completing 
the program. 

Group Therapy in Vocational Rehabi litation 

Treger and Treger (i960) described the use of the small- 

group approach in vocational rehabilitation. It was felt that it 

is often unrealistic for vocational rehabilitation counselors to 
• * 

expect that a client will be immediately ready for the rehabili- 
tation process. In order to break down the usual initial resistance 
of the client, a group of five clients were treated together. They 
were brought together through referral from the Welfare Department 
and were told that it was thought that they would benefit from the 
services of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. The group 
ranged in age from 26-55 and contained four males and one female. 

The group members met with a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor at a community center in their own neighborhood, in order 
to avoid the problems that accompany a strange and threatening 
environment such as a downtown office. The first meetings were 
concerned with building up self-esteem of the clients, so that they 
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would wore readily be able to cope with the changes that would occur 
in their lives during the rehabilitation process. 

The clients' frustrations and fears were freely talked about 
in the group in such a manner that all group members were able to 
see the commonalty of their experiences. Plans were made to take 
vocational tests, and related fears of such new experiences were 
also discussed. Much of the group discussion was centered around 
problems of interaction with society at large and the ways in which 
more successful interaction might be achieved. The group acted as 
catalyst both for the introduction of clients into other activities 
of the community center and for further rehabilitative efforts on 
an individual basis with the rehabilitation counselor. 

Bass (1967) views the dynamics of group therapy with voca- 
tional rehabilitation as valuable in themselves, rather than merely 
as a means of getting the client interested in an individual contact 
with the vocational rehabilitation counselor. She points out that 
group therapy has been neglected within the context of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation setting, even though it is uniquely suited 
for this situation. 

The use of role-playing techniques in conjunction with group 
therapy is especially effective with low income groups who charac- 
teristically prefer to solve their problems in an active, physical 
way. Role playing in this situation aids the clients both in 
developing spontaneity and in reducing anxiety. One of the major 
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problems of the clients seeking vocational rehabilitation, according 
to Bass, is that they have not in the past been able to assume an 
appropriate "work personal it y." This type of problem is charac- 
terized by "...inadequate social skills, inability to get along 
- with co-workers and supervisors, poor interpersonal relations, poor 
work attitudes, and finally, an inability to see oneself in the role 
. of a worker .and to behave appropriately for this role"^ (Bass, 

1967,. p. 26). 

Group therapy forces the members of the group to deal with 
each others’ problems and perspectives. Hence, there is a greater 
number of therapeutic situations. There is also more support in the 
group, since each member identifies to some degree with every other 
member. ’ In general, group therapy with vocational rehabilitation 
clients is an important aid to. the clients in testing their per- 
ception of reality — a . process which has in -the. past been quite 
difficult for them.. 

Conceptualization of Vocational Rehabilitation in a Sheltered tolgrkshfl ft 
It is the contention of Hallenbeck and Campbell (1966), of 
the Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Services at Cleveland, 

Ohio, that psychological disabilities are the primary reasons for 
people needing vocational.^ They point out that these 

disabilities.- are, brought on-, by a- number of , other factors such as emo- 
tional disturbance, retardation, environmental deprivation, and racial 
prejudice. Hallenbeck end Campbell were concerned with developing a 
' conceptual framework, to describe four basic., phases of. "work adjust- 
ment" in a transitional workshop c 
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They designate the first phase as "settling in." This ia 
the phase in which active involvement of the client has not yet 
taken place. The client in this phase will typically suffer 
anxiety due to the strangeness of the setting, have difficulties 
with the other clients, with supervisors, and with merely staying 
in the rehabilitation program. 

The client must then learn to channel anxiety, immerse 
himself in the group, handle his aggressions, and reduce his 
feelings of avoidance by perceiving the situation in a more positive 
manner. In order to bring about this change the environment must be 

modified in such a way that it reduces anxiety, provides opportuni- 

' . 1 

ties for clients to socialize with each other, provides clients 
with outlets for aggression through group psychotherapy, and 
increases the positive perception of the setting through paying 
the client for his work while providing help, encouragement, and 
flexible working conditions. 

The second phase is designated as the "learning" phase. 

Here, the client begins to conform both in appearance and behavior 
to the standards of the program. In this phase there will be 
anxieties about what is expected of him and about his ability in 
the work situation. There will also be negative feelings about 
both his peers and the program. The tasks that the client must 
handle in this phase are the management of negative feelings, a 
realization of the difference between school and "work adjustment,* 1 
realistic appraisal of achievements and learning the role of the 



worker. 
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The environment must be altered in such a may that mhat 
f he client has known as a school setting in the past is viewed 
differently from his "work adjustment" program* The counselors 
must help reduce negative feelings about the program through 
individual help and group counseling sessions* The learning situ- 
ation must be regularly reinforced through pay, explanation of the 
value of the work, and clarity* Improvement in the client's per- 
formance must be provided for by placing him in work which is 
suitable for him and by pointing out the gains that he has made* 

Phase three is designated as the "growth" phase. In this 
phase an internalization of controls occurs* The client is less 
dependent upon praise or punishment. The problems that he encounters 
will be in gaining the motivation to leave the program, freeing 
himself from dependency feelings, and freeing himself from constant 
supervision. Gradually, he must internalize most aspects of the 
program and leave his dependency behind. The environment should be 
such that "getting a job" is frequently emphasized and is viewed as 
possible and important. There should be a reinforcement of all 
efforts on the client's part at independence. 

The fourth phase is termed "job readiness." When the client 
demonstrates that he wants to "get out on his own," he has reached 
this stage. In this stage the client has the problems of fearing 
the new job situation, and consequent anxiety about possible failure. 
These problems will be solved when he is able to replace fear with 
anticipation of reward and gain a reasonable degree of self-confidence. 
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. The environment must be such that the client is reassured that he 
can handle both the interview and the job. The client* s confidence 
can also.be increased by_ assuring him that he can still receive help 
after he has been placed, and by emphasizing his own achievements as 
well as those of others. 



Hershenson (1968), who is on the Board of Directors for the 

- - Illinois Association of Rehabilitation, has pointed out that little 

systematic conceptualization of the therapeutic process which occurs 

in the sheltered workshop has been offered, and suggests that this 

therapeutic process could be described in five steps: 

"l. Pioviding a milieu to which the client may adapt, 
involving both task and interpersonal assets and diffi- 
culties, and their causes; 

2. Once he has made this adaptation, pointing out to 
him his work skills and errors, interpersonal assets 
and difficulties, and their causes; 

3. Once these problems are worked out, setting limits 
and goals for the client, in terms of both productivity 
and relating to other people in the work setting; 

Once attainable limits and goals are set, allowing 
the client to seek his own level (which should prove to 
: be at or above that- set in the prior step); and 

5. Once the client had arrived at a comfortable, pro- 
ductive level of working, letting him experience the 
satisfactions involved and come to find meaningfulness 
■-in his work." (Hershenson, 1968, p. 26) 

Hershenson suggests that there would be a great deal more 

therapeutic value and accuracy in the measurement of outcome of 

training if the client, were viewed from the beginning in terms of 

- his position in the five steps listed above, rather than in terms 

of his disabilities,, . T 
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Vocatio nal Rehabilitation b* Self -Help and Basic Education 

Burns and Hakanson (1967) describe a program called Creative 
Job Search Techniques which has aided in the employment of long-term 
unemployed and under-employed in the age range of 15 to 00. This 
program was originated by Ray A. Ziegler, Director of the Senior 
Worker Division of the Oregon Bureau of Labor. 

The program has experimented with teaching senior workers 
various job-search techniques. Later, techniques were developed 
which motivate these individuals towards self-improvement. As a 
result of these teaching efforts, three main approaches were formu- 
lated. It was found that individuals find jobs most readily if they 
are: l) first exposed to labor market facts, 2) understand the 

businessman's way of viewing employees, and 3) gain self-insight 
which is both positive and complimentary. 

Since 1962, Ziegler has held a weekly class on creative 
job-search techniques at the Portland, Oregon Community College. 

The classes are essentially three-hour periods of group counseling 
and guidance. They have now dealt with more than 20,000 people 
representing all age groups of the labor force. Some of the most 
outstanding results are: l) 11 % enrolled in classes at the college 

level; 2) 15 % passed the Oregon equivalency examination for a high 
school diploma; 3) 14.995 have either began an educational program 
or achieved high school equivalency; and 4) 90 % have successfully 
used the program to either continue their education or become 

employed. 
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Ziegler starts the first session of a class by making the 
student aware of the many jobs that are constantly available, and 
also trys to explain the economic system in which the individual 
lives, as well as the demands it places upon each individual. At 
the end of the first session, each member of the group is asked 
to evaluate himself as a prospective worker by answering six 
open-ended questions,, in writing, which are essentially a "self- 

resume." 

During the second session, each student is placed at a 
table with a student he doesn-t know. Together, they examine each 
others- resumes and efforts at self exploration. Although there is 
no limit to the number of sapiens that an individual may attend, 
most people get the help that they need in two sessions. 



A. J. Colgate (i960), working as a rehabilitation director 
of Goodwill Industries of Philadelphia, hes initiated a program to 
teach basic educational skills to clients enrolled in the voca- 
tional rehabilitative programs at the Goodwill Industries. She 
first brought. the special education talents of E. E. Bateman, Jr. 
to the Goodwill Industries. 



Bateman r*l«Sted ?1 trainees in September, 1966, and 
divided them into three smell Classes. The trainees who had 

the past experienced many difficulties resulting from their lack 
of basic educational skills responded enthusiastically to the 
instruction. Each individual was allowed to progress at his own 
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rate and constant feedback was given throughout the process. The 
trainees were given general background in science, social studies, 
economics, mathematics, and literature. Both films and recordings 
were used to facilitate the instruction. It is difficult to 
anticipate the long term results of this project- but in the first 
four months of the program eight trainees were able to be success- 
fully placed in local business and industry. 

Vocational Rehabilitat ion of Youth 

Leubling (1967) describes a program of counseling with 
school dropouts over a three-year period in the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan. The program was named the Vocational Advisory Service 
(VAS) and it began in May, 1962* The main goal was to improve the 
chances of employment for 16 to 18- year-old school dropouts. 

There was both an experimental group and a control group, but data 
is not yet available on the control group. 

The group uias characterized by the usual problems of 
children from the slum areas. They were low in measured intelli- 
cence; many had serious emotional problems and a general inability 
to cope with society. The general approach of the entire program 
was to aid the youths with the immediate problems that they 
themselves recognized and were willing to face. It was recognized 
that a non-verbal approach was necessary and that short-range goals 
in which the client could immediately test himself in concrete 
activities were necessary* 
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Job placement uias tried at the very beginning of the program 
with little success. Those youths who obtained interviews or actual 
jobs did not show up, since they were already convinced of their 
failure, 

A sharp contrast existed at the end of the program in that 
out of 338 clients, 252 (75%) were hired in jobs. Thirty-two percent 
of the placements lasted a month, 15% lasted from 1-2 months, 11% 
lasted from 2-6 months, and 6% lasted from 6 months to over a year. 

It was also interesting to note that \S%> had gone back to school. 

This was quite remarkable in that all clients initially felt that 
they would never again go near a school, 

Bartlett (1968) of the University of Notre Dame, examined 
vocational maturity and related personality variables of a group 
of Manpower Trainees, He used Crites* (1961) definition of voca- 
tional maturity which comprises: l) the degree of involvement in 

the process of vocational choice; 2) the orientation towards voca- 
tional choice; 3) the independence in the process of decision 
making; 4) the preferences for factors in vocational choice; and 
5) the conceptions of vocational choice. The Vocational Develop- 
ment Inventory (VDl), (Crites, 1965), used by Bartlett was developed 
on the above definition of vocational maturity. 

The Vocational Maturity (VM) scores of the trainees were 
related to 300 adjectives of the Adjective Check List (ACL), There 
were 81 females add 69 males ranging in ages from 16 to 21, The 
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subjects were divided into three groups of 50 each. The three 
groups were: l) high VN scores; 2) middle VM scores; and 3) low 

VW scores. Following this division, the subjects were analyzed 

■ » « 

in terms of the personality variables. 

Using F ratios in a one-way analysis of variance, the 
following results were obtained: l) no significant differences 

in the age factor; 2) a significant difference in educational 
attainment among the groups as a result of higher VW scores being 

t *. 

associated with higher educational attainment; 3) higher VW scores 
were associated with self-confidence, achievement, dominance, and 
autonomy; 4) abasement and deference were inversely related to 
high VM scores; 5) high VW scores indicated that the subjects 
were more assertive, persistent, goal' oriented, forceful and 

independent, less self-critical-, and less .persevering. 

• .« ) * • . ■ .... . 

Bartlett concluded from this study that the development 

' / m ‘ ..." .... __ 

of vocational behavior is very much similar to the development 
of mature characteristics of personality. 

Wallace (19^7) ran a doctoral study concerned with .deter- 
mining the relationship of job' satisfaction to- training within a 
WDTA experimental program iVi vocational rehabilitation for. school 
dropout youth. ' '' ....<■ ’ - 

Job satisfaction was measured i>y./Jth&;jirayfield-Rothe Job 

Satisfaction 'tflank a year- after the youths had completed their 
training. Differences in many personal characteristics were 
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controlled by the use of a multiple analysis of covariance and 
the following tests: l) General Aptitude Test Battery; 2) Kuder 

Personal Preference Record; 3) IPAT Anxiety; 4) California Test 
of Personality; 5) Social Class Value Orientations; and 6) Rural- 
Urban Grientation, 

It was concluded, when trainees were measured a year after 
- their training and the differences in personal characteristics ware 
statistically corrected, that program treatment had no significant 
effect on the trainees* job satisfaction scores. 

One of the most important findings was that when the work 
situation and the personal characteristics variables were combined, 
they made up 51% of the variance associated with job satisfaction. 

Vocational Rehabilitation of Older Workers 
.vFendell (-£967) describes a sheltered workshop for retarded 
r : youth that is staffed with aids on a one-f or-one basis with the 
• trainees. The real novelty of this workshop is that the aids are 
all over 60 years of age and desperately wanted work for both eco- 
nomic and emotional reasons. The program is an example of an 
employment opportunity for older workers which at the same time 
is a potential solution to the problem of understaffed institutions. 

This sheltered workshop in Manchester, Connecticut, is the 
result of the new federal program to take five and one-half million, 
citizens over 60 years of age out of poverty. The aides are called 
foster grandparents and provide greatly needed individualized 
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•Attention for the retardates.- Special educators havePagreed that 
■a one-to-one relationship of this- type is ideal for forming nee 
habits, and learning nee ideas and attitudes for the mentally 
retarded; Here, two deprived groups are mutually benefiting each 
other in a vocationally rehabilitative process. - 



Fender son (1966) ran a doctoral study concerned with the 
relationship of an extent of employment criterion to medical, 
personal, social and psychological variables for Social Security 
Disability pension* applicants whose claims were denied. 



- The population consisted of 685 physically disabled appli- 
cants for Social Security benefits. Of these, 126 individuals who 
had been denied benefits were selected for study from a 370-person 



follow-up sample. 



Of the 58 females in -the group of 126 individuals turned 



down for benefits, only' 14# returned to full or hear full-time 
employment. Of the 16 males over age 60, only one returned to 
full-time employment. 



Some of the major results of this study were: l) no 

personal history variables were related to the employment criterion 
for females; 2) for men, the rating of the client* s attitude toward 



ib ik was Tiighly related to being employed,* as was his own view of 
iis ability to keep a job; 3) Tor men, the average length of stay 
>n a r jbb’ was ‘negatively related to the employment criterion. 




Vocational Rehabilitation of Alcoholics 



Jones (1967) maintains that the failure of vocational 
rehabilitation attempts with alcoholics is often the result of 
the vocational rehabilitation counselor's low expectations for 
the alcoholic's success. Both federal and state .requirements 
expect a certain number of "successful" cases to come from each 
vocational rehabilitation center , and it has been the experience 
of most programs that they were not able to achieve a very high 
rate of success with alcoholics. Consequently, administrative 
officers are hesitant to designate alcoholism as a vocational . 
handicap, Jones believes that this tendency is often used in turn 
by the counselor to justify avoiding the treatment of alcoholics. 

He then lists two state programs that have achieved some success 
in the vocational rehabilitation of a 1 coho lies-- Florida' s program 
and Louisiana's program at Pineville. 

Florida has been working in the field since 1959 and claims 
34 % successful vocational rehabilitation, A study of the Florida 
program came to the following conclusions: l) alcoholism is an 

illness that is treatable; 2) both vocational problems and drinking 
problems are interrelated; 3) alcoholism should be regarded as a 
vocational disability; 4) this disability, like other disabilities, 
is responsive to vocational rehabilitation; 5) the alcoholics 
treated were more seriously disabled by their alcoholism than those 

alcoholics that did not request vocational help, but were still 

* * 

able to achieve gainful employment. 
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A newer program at Louisiana has found some success by 

taking the following attitude with the alcoholics: 

• ‘ " You have a disability* Some help is available* 

Most of your rehabilitation is up to you, but 
within the- scope of our present knowledge , we 
are willing to try to help you*** (Jones, 1967, 

P. 22) 

• Jones went on to make, a number of . recommendations for the 
vocational rehabilitation of -alcoholics,, from his 12 years of 

* experience ' in the field* The: core’ of these-. recommendations can be 
* summarized as follows: 

*■ i) If the alcoholic has had a relatively "respectable" position 
. j. n society in- tha past, he has a much better, chance of reoain- 
ing that position* 

2) - • The alcoholic must be motivated- and when motivation drops, it 

is suggested that there be- a forced commitment to a rehabili- 
tation program. 

3) The counselor should accept the alcoholic honestly and frankly 
but maintain an optimistic atmosphere* 

4) Sympathy and pity are to be avoided* 

: v . 

5) There should be an attempt to get the client to accept a voca- 
tion in which he feels comfortable* 

6) The counselor should stay with the alcoholic when he slips 
into heavy drinking periods, and not hesitate to use such 

* / <• ' i * * t r m 

services as Alcoholics Anonymous* 

7) The counselor should avoid pre judgment of the alcoholic* 
fl) The counselor should be honest but brief in describing his 

client to an employer, with emphasis on the client’s skills, 
not his case history* 
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9) Vocational rehabilitation centers should concern themselves more 
with research. 

10) There should be more training programs concerned with the 
treatment of alcoholics, 

11) It is suggested that every effort should be made to keep the 
alcoholic on a present job rather than having the alcoholic 
go through the entire job-seeking process. 

12) Research should be done on the information that has already 
been collected during the past treatment of alcoholics. 

13) Research Should be done on the characteristics of counselors 
who have been successful in the treatment of alcoholics. 

Katz (1966) described a vocational rehabilitation program 
for alcoholics within the context of a Salvation Army Men's Social 
Service Center in San Francisco, California. The characteristics 
of the 300 men who were included in the sample are similar to those 
of any other group of homeless and jailed alcoholics. However, 
their educational and past occupational levels were higher than 
usual for a group of this type, and were in many ways similar to 
samples of outpatient clinics. 

After this group received a number of counseling sessions 
and other services in the program, a follow-up study was made. 

This study indicated that about two-thirds of the group reported 
increased abstinence and a 40# increase in employment. Their 
earnings also increased and there was a decrease in both the 
amount of institutionalization and residential mobility. 
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those individuals who improved tended to stay. in the program 
longer, were highly motivated, had socialized in prison, and had 

“i 

utilized, in particular, the vocational counseling part of the 
program, Katz seemed to feel that a widely varied program was 
best with a population' of this type* 

Charles Van Fleet (1967) of the Nebraska Psychiatric 

** . . 

.Institute in Omaha, Nebraska, believes that the most important 

aspect of the vocational rehabilitation of the alocholic is the 

counselor’s aid in helping the client upgrade his self-image* 

This is best done through raising his vocational objectives and 
« 

improving his achievement record* The counselor must recognize 
that the alcoholic needs a great deal of - - support from him* A 
client's program should hot be terminated because he. goes on a 
"binge’’ for a few days, but' 4 instead, be should be given the 
opportunity to show that fie dan increase- his. periods of -sobriety. 

Van Fleet regards these increased; periods of sobriety as one of the 
best indications that the client is- mastering; his disability, 

• * , . • /. m m , 

Predictive Studies .in Vo cati onal Rehabilitation 
Spergel and Leshner (i960) reported a testing method for 
determining those characteristics associated with employability of 
individuals seeking vocational rehabilitation, services, Qver a ten- 
year period, the work adjustment center. of the Philadelphia Jewish 
Employment* and Vocational Service developed a series of_graded 
industrial tasks which were used to measure both personality 
characteristics and aptitiidinal "factors, These were found to be 
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ideal for the type of population with marked educational and cultural 
impairments and reduced the fear associated with the usual testing 
situation, 

A wide range of work samples were used in this measurement 
procedure, from the simplest of structured operations to difficult 
operations involving symbols and abstractions, Spergel and Leshner 
give Ualter Neff's (1966) definition of a "work sample," which is 
essentially a "mock up" of an actual job setting, duplicating the 
essential dynamics of the actual work task. This type of situation 
is much less threatening for a handicapped group, and yet provides 
an excellent way of measuring and testing their abilities. 

There are a total of 120 work tasks, including a short 
battery of 25 tasks. Scaling has been done on a five-point continuum. 
Levels I and II are demanding in both a cognitive and emotional sense 
Level III is average; Level IV involves no work samples which take 
forethought or organizational ability and insight. Theoretically, 
there is a Level V (the bottom 10 % of the population) but no work- 
sample measure has been developed for that level. Every work sample 
is given individually. The’ tester maintains a permissive and informal 
manner, but the task is given within a realistic industrial setting. 
The authors felt that this test was one of the most realistic and 
effective ways of evaluating the potential of vocationally disabled 

individuals. 
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Abed (1967) ran a doctoral study at Now York University 
concerned with predicting final-performance rating of a comprehensive 
vocational rehabilitation evaluation by the following prediction vari- 
ables* l) age, 2) sex, 3) years of education, 4) ' 'me unemployed 

* - * 

prior to the evaluation,' 5) length of time disabled, 6) general mental 

»*'"*«'* * . 

ability, 7) the ability to perceive and reproduce geometric designs, 

* 

8) spatial visualization, and 9) four- measures of manual dexterity. 

The sample consisted of 300 disabled individuals who had completed the 
vocational rehabilitation evaluation form at the : .Institute for the 

Crippled and Disabled'^ and had been rehabilitated or not rehabilitated. 

• ' .* ' 

A multiple regression equation was found that made use of 
four of the above r 13 variables. These four variables were: l) manual 

dexterity, 2) spatial visualization, 3) sex, and 4). time employed. 
Predictions made on the basis of the multiple regression equation 
were found to be highly Correlated with the. actual criteria and were 
found to be significantly more officiant than the .single best predictor. 

. ... . .. 

. Stein (1967) ran a study which was concerned with developing 

■ # ** * ’ r ^ 

' both. an index of vocational rehabilitation potential and a differ- 
ential success criterion. The sample was drawn from 1,362 cases in 
.i the ; files .of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the Veterans 
: Administration , Hospital, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. For 1,020 of 
these cases, follow-up information was obtained, tiata for each case 
was recorded on 23 pre-counseling predictor variables. From a two 
year follow-up questionnaire, current job status, length of time on 
the longest job held since hospital discharge, and number of jobs 
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held since the discharge were recorded. Then, eleven categorical 
work-adjustment descriptions were made, and these were subsequently 
ranked by 10 counselors in terms of their value to economic society. 



The first part of the study was concerned with prediction 
of vocational success on the basis of pre-counseling predictor 
variables. The 23 pre-counseling variables wsre used to effectively 
predict the rank of any individual in one of the elven categorical 
work-adjustment descriptions. A sensitive criterion device' was 
constructed to test for counselor success. The outcome that was 
expected was compared to the actual outcome observed in the 
follow-up period. Then, the difference between these two was 
assessed to determine the degree of counseling success. This index 
was much more sensitive than an unemployed-employed criterion. 

Using the former, more sensitive criterion, the following results 
were found: 

"••.significant differences (.005) were found among 
counselors in terms of their counseling success rates. 

When intercounselor differences were held constant, 
significant differences (.05 level) were also found 
between number of counseling contacts and case success 
rates. Counselor experience, as defined by this study, 
was not found to be related to case success. No signi- 
ficant differences were found using the employed- 
unemployed criterion." (Stein, 1967, 2864) 

Cheatham (1967) ran a doctoral study concerned with pre- 
dicting successful vocational rehabilitation on the basis of 
16 variables related to the personal characteristics of vocational 
rehabilitation clients. The subjects were 864 former Oregon 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation Clients whose cases had 
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been closed. Six hundred ninety-seven of these clients were desig- 
nated es rehabilitated, and 167 were designated as non-rehabilitatcd. 

The data mas analyzed by a chi-square test of independence 
eithin each table, after it had been grouped into contingency tables. 
The results showed that nine personal characteristics were related to 
whether a client became rehabilitated or was not rehabilitated. The 

fallowing are the directional results: 

"At intake, a larger percentage of the rehabilitate 
than the non-rehabilitants: 1. Were being supported 

. . primarily by private (rather than public) funds. 

2. Had completed 10 or more years of education. 

. 3. Were receiving no public assistance funds from 

federal sources. 4. Were working. 5. Were under 
35 years of age. 6. Were receiving no public 
assistance funds from non-Federal sources. B. 
not made application fcr OASI disability benefits. 

(Cheatham. 1967, 3608) 

The following characteristics did not reach the .05 probability 
level: l) history of rehabilitation, 2) major disabling condition, 

3) existence of a secondary disabling condition, 4) mobility status, 

5) marital status, 6) sex, and 7) number of dependents. 
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CHAPTER II 



A Description of the San Antonio 
Rehabilitation-Welfare Demonstration and Research Project 

Purpose 

The original purpose of this research demonstration project 
was to increase the number of disabled applicants for public assis— 
tance grants who are able to earn their own living as a result of 
Vocational rehabilitation and associated services provided by the 
Texas Education Agency's Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Texas Department of Public Welfare and other cooperating agencies, 

t. 

It was expected that this project would apply and extend the know- 

• ** 

ledge previously developed by research, demonstration, and service 
projects in the field of vocational rehabilitation. 

Objective 

The central objective set forth for the project was to 
demonstrate what might result from intensive and, if necessary, 
long-time work with families receiving an AFDC (Aid for Families 
with Dependent Children) grant wherein -incapacity is a factor. 

The specific project objectives identified in the .original plan 
were: 

1, Establish a systematic method of identifying those 

public assistance applicants, and/or recipients who are 
potential ^candidates for vocational rehabilitation; 





2, Develop and maintain an effective inter-agency operating 
pattern for the correlation of agency services for the 
optimum vocational rehabilitation opportunities; 

3 # Develop fully an adequate medical-psychological-social- 
vocational rehabilitation evaluation of disabled public 

• • 

welfare clients; 

4 # Provide, promptly, sufficient high-quality rehabilitation 
services to these needy eligible persons through a coordi- 
nated plan of service, building toward optimum adjustment 
according to the individual and family needs and poten- 
tials; 

5. Compile and analyze data pertaining to the clients served 
through this project in relationship to costs and results 

6. Appraise the usefulness, strengths, problems and contri- 
butions of the project methods and techniques; 

7 # Provide, promptly, intensive care for each family in 
order to insure sufficient high quality of rehabili- 
tation efforts; 

8, Build toward the optimum adjustment in intra-family 
* relationships and quality of child care; - 

9, Establish a research aspect of the project to measure 
and evaluate not only results but causes for failures, 
and to find more appropriate methods of approach; 

10, Determine ethnic characteristics of the Latin-American 
clients that may deter or accelerate possibilities of 
vocational rehabilitation. 
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Justification and Scope 



Our nation is in a period of great change, and growth; and 
yet somehow, one person in twenty-five is being left at the. start- 
ing point in the race toward an increasingly affluent society, 

•Some eight million people are part of a swelling tide in need of 
welfare assistance; and among these, some of the most disadvantaged 
and resigned are the multihandicapped AFDC recipients of our 
nation. 

The administrative heads and respective staffs of the State 

Department of Public Welfare and the Texas Education Agency, 

*“ -* # . * ». $ . * , 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation recognized the need and set 

out to study the problem in Texas, For years, the number of first 

and second-generation families on welfare had drawn the concern of 

social workers, sociologists, economists and legislators, A number 

of cooperative projects over the nation had been implemented; and, 

on the basis of available knowledge, experience and local need, the 

San Antonio area came under scrutiny. 

The AFDC population in San Antonio is the largest in the 
State of Texas, numbering over 3200 family heads, of which twenty- 
five percent are disabled males and seventy-five percent females 
with a high disability incidence. This represents a sizable family 
population just short of 17,000 in this city of nearly 700,000 
population. On the basis of such facts, along with the plans of 
L, T, Johnston of the Rehabilitation Department and Thurman Covey 
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of the Welfare Department, Robert B. Beck implemented the San Antonio 
Cooperative Project in 1964 with the aid of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration Grant RD 1513. A preliminary study of the project 
sampling in 1965 showed the clientele to be ninety percent Latin 
American, seven percent Negro, and three percent Anglo, This con- 
trasts with the overall population which included only a slight 
majority for people of Latin American extraction over those of 
Anglo-German extraction. The Negro population of the city was about 
fifteen percent. One project client in every five had a police 
record, the average number of dependents was 5,17, the average 
claimed educational level was near sixth grade, and the average age 
was 38.6 years. Some had been childhood members of a welfare family. 
A sizable number of the sampling were of the type known as hard- 
core" cases; because in addition to various vocational handicaps, 
this type had lost, or had never acquired, the will to work toward 
independence. Many had multiple disabilities of some degree and a 
complexity of vocational handicaps. 

The environmental center for most of the AFDC dependent 
population is San Antonio* s west side, a region settled largely 
by Latin Americans. The vocational instability of the environ- 
ment can be judged by the estimate that some fifteen thousand 
families are migratory workers. A like number is said to be 
technically unemployed, earning less than one thousand dollars per 
year. A representative annual salary according to 1960 census in 
west-side, high birth-rate areas was $2081. One census tract 
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showed a median annual salary of $1720; median number of years 
schooling, four, for those over twenty-five; and a birth rate 
comparable to Asia at thirty-six live births per thousand popula- 
tion. The birth rate averages forty-four per thousand population, 
with one census tract showing a rate of sixty-eight per thousand. 

In contrast, the birth rate for the United States is twenty-five. 

The median level of schooling for persons over twenty-five living 
in west-side, high birth-rate areas is about five years. Public 
housing is advantageous for many of these people; but privately 
owned rent houses in pockets on the west, south, and east sides 
seldom rent for more than thirty dollars per month. Because of 
the large number of disadvantaged people willing to work and. live 
day by day, San Antonio is characterized as having s a cheap labor 
market. In spite of cheap labor, San Antonio has. a disproportion- 
ately smaller amount of industry than the total., population might 
seem to indicate. The economic strength is mainly from military 
and civil-service payrolls from the many military installations 
clustered around the city. The historical and quaint features, 
such as the Alamo, the Venice-like water way, the Spanish Governor* s 
Palace, the cathedrals, and other sights, made the city a heavy 
year-round tourist attraction even before the advent of HemisFair, 
in 1960. Employment roles show sixty-three thousand on the federal 
payroll, sixty-one thousand in trade, twenty-nine thousand in 
services, twenty— six thousand in manufacturing, and thirteen thou- 
sand in construction. Over the past years, sophistication of the 
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local industry and advanced practices at military installations have 
raised the work qualification standards significantly. The oppor- 
tunity gap has widened between the low wage earner and the middle- 
to-higher level wage earner. Thus, low wage earners and, even 
more so, the disabled AfOC recipient population, find the techno- 
logical explosion pushing mediocre jobs out of reach; while a 
population explosion in the ranks continues to increase the hazards 
of family deprivation and frustration. 

The full resources and efforts of the two prime agencies, 
along with other available community resources, were focused on this 
target population. The advantages of specialization on matters 
relating to the family and the breadwinner was heightened by a 
workable plan of service and research. During the report period, 
a composite staff of two DPW caseworkers, a DPW Supervisor, two 
MR counselors (with one doubling as Project Director), and clerical 
workers were jointly housed in a Federal Housing Project and 
carried out the plan. Many others assisted, helping to make the 
project an effective force in the community. 

Demonstration 

, Rationale 

Three assumptions were initially identified as a basis for 
project functions. . The first of these was the premise that the 
geo-eco-socio-logical environment had the necessary opportunities 
for the given population of dependent people to become -independent. 
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Interpretation of this assumption implied that professional 
techniques were necessary to facilitate use of environmental oppor- 
tunities, In application, the following question was posed: "What 

is the project personnel's responsibility to disadvantaged people 
with regard to job placement?" 

Given that the goal of rehabilitation programs was functional 
independence for clientele served, then the primary responsibility 
for such activity should basically be engendered in, and remain with, 
the client and his family. Logically, it would follow that the 
primary role of project personnel was first to guide and offer new 
opportunities to individuals who had not been able to resolve their 
problems by themselves, then to utilize counseling and intensive 
casework to help them perceive these opportunities as such. On this 
basis, the operational supposition was that project personnel would 
work actively toward improving living standards, search for new job 
opportunities, and endeavor to upgrade the disabled person's skills 
and functional levels. 

The second basic assumption was that the acquisition and 
nature of information about clientele and their circumstances 
should be reasonably adequate, reliable, and valid. Relative to 
this- assumption was the question, "Ufhat evaluation criteria will be 
used to gather the information?" 

Prior to proof of reliability and validity, some arbitrary 

* • s' 

selection of evaluational criteria was made on the basis of 
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available reports and experience. It was expected that application 
of appropriate research methods and techniques might result in . 

'* identifying causative factors relative to existing circumstances. 
Depending on the nature of specific factors, the relationship could 
be either an asset or a liability. In this project the observed 
circumstances happen to be a state of client dspendency; therefore, 
it was expected that many factors contributed to the debilitating 
condition. In general, it would be considered unusual for only one 
factor or problem to cause a state of dependency. For example, one 
man with a heart condition might be dependent on public assistance, 
yet many others with heart conditions remain independent. In a 
given case the debilitating condition most likely includes some 
combination of personal, social, educational, physical, mental, 
economic, geographical, and other circumstances. 

The probability that most dependencies result from a 
complexity of variables makes it desirable to identify as many of 
these variables as possible. Since research might result in the 
capability for predicting either failure or success, the evaluation 
process should identify assets as well as liabilities. Also, such 
an evaluation system was assumed to be a valid basis for reaching 
the functional goal in which the clientele is helped to manipulate 
or alter factors to its advantage. 

Another consideration in the reliability and validity of 
information describing clientele is that assessment is based 
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largely on judgment. Since the investigation of human behavior 
based on judgments characteristically carries the connotation that 
it produces second-rate information, some thought and preparation 
was directed toward maximum objectivity in discrimination, for 
example, it was anticipated that a medical doctor would review the 
medical evidence and make professional research ratings for a 
client's physical status, that social caseworkers would assess 
family conditions and make similar professional research ratings, 
and that rehabilitation counselors would assess those conditions 
and attributes of the client having relevance for his productivity 
level and potential. In addition, the development of discrimina- 
tion scales was expected to strengthen ;the assumption that valid 
judgments can be made in areas of specialization by professional 
people, 

/ 

The third basic assumption was that the services rendered 
by the participating agencies are identifiable and complementary, 

t 

Implied in this assumption are the following questions: What will 

v f f T ' 

r 

be the' primary responsibilities of DVR personnel and, likewise, 

. . i l * ’ 

the responsibilities of DPW personnel? What approach needs to be 
employed in order to integrate the activities of these two agencies? 
The approach chosen included identification of the goals for the 
respective agency personnel, 

' What are the functional goals for these two agencies? 
Policies of both agencies express a desire to enhance, improve, and 



offer significant services to their clientele. For DPIil, the concern 
for helping people so as to remove reasons for dependency is as 
great as that evidenced in the DVR program. Therefore, the specific 
goals of the different personnel units would not be identified if 
one were simply to say that the joint goal of the two agencies is 
to remove those factors which cause dependency, even though it is 
understood that this is the major goal of demonstration programming 
for the project. 

By taking two expressed purposes of the participating 
agencies— (l) aid to families of dependent children, and (2) rehabil- 
itation of disabled individuals — and by manipulating to some extent 
pertinent concepts, goals were evolved for the respective members 
of the project team. The assumption was maintained that responsi- 
bilities of DVR personnel are primarily to the individual client, 
while responsibilities of DPW personnel are primarily to that 
individual's family. Therefore, the goal for rehabilitation activi- 
ties relative to the client is to offer opportunities he needs to 
become productive. As its counterpart, the goal for services to the 
family is to offer opportunities so that adequate functional levels 
of living for the family can be achieved. In Table 2 responsibili- 
ties for the respective personnel units are identified. 

Finally, two points were considered necessary to facilitate 
and maintain effective communication between team members. First, 
the inter-personal relations between. team members should be such as 
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to allow freedom of thought. (Good inter-personnel relations were 
recognized as being so important that, if effective work is to be 
done, each team member must actually feel that he is as important 
to the project as any other member, but that he needs their help 
and assistance, just as they need his.) Secondly, a system of day- 
to-day communication pertaining to identification of problems and 
services should be such that each team worker can keep track of what 
services are being offered to whom and when they are offered by 
other staff members. 

TABLE 2 



Respective Team Members* Goals 
Primary Project Responsibilities 




DVR Personnel 



DPW Personnel 



TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
(Goal - Productivity) 

Primary Responsibilities 

1. Identification of individual’s 
problems. 

2. Identification of individual’s 
desires and abilities. 

3. Services rendered to take 
advantage of assets and limit 
liabilities, so as to upgrade 
the individual's functioning. 



TO THE FAMILY 

(Goal - Adequate Living Standards) 
Primary Res ponsibilities 

1. Identification of familial 
problems. 

2. Identification of family's 
desires and potentials. 

3. Services rendered to take 
advantage of assets and limit 
liabilities, so as to upgrade 
the functioning of the family. 



Design for Research 



Prior to the actual formulation of the research design^, 
attention was given to identification of a philosophy or theoreti- 
cal base from which the design might evolve. The basic issue on 
which this endeavor focused was: does one design so that the 

results of demonstration can be analyzed, or does one "draw blue- 
prints" so as to satisfy fully the dictates of pure research 
methodologies? 

The policy which states that the project is obligated to 
offer its services to all eligible referrals who need and will use 
project services was a determining force in deciding which analyti- 
cal "posture" to take. It W8S expected that difficulties would be 
experienced in evolving an experimental system which was analyzable 
but, at the same time, not discriminatory toward clients, for 
example, a control group would have denied some clients the full 
services needed for regaining independence. For this reason the 
decision was made to concentrate on developing a design which might 
improve predictive capability from evaluational research as well as 

reach the rehabilitation objectives identified in the preceding 

* » 

pages, 

Among : the ten specific objectives proposed were a number 
having special relevance for evaluation research. The most 
salient of these objectives were: 

1, Develop an adequate medical-psychological-social- 
vocational rehabilitation evaluation. 
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2 # Compile and analyze data pertaining to the clisnis 
served in relationship to costs and results. - 
3. Appraise the usefulness of the project 4 s methods. 

4 ^ Measure and evaluate results and causes for failures. 

The problem of developing an adequate medical-psychological- 

* » 9 

m * * 

social-vocational rehabilitation evaluation was perceived as being 

♦ * — 

* 

a key issue for design developiiient. Inherent in this problem were 

thought to be the following questions! 

1. What is an adequate medical-psychological-social- 
vocational rehabilitation evaluation? 

2. Is it administratively and financially feasible to do a 

comprehensive evaluation- on each referral and His 

. » 

family? 

3. Who will do what portion of this evaluation? 

4. How can the project effectively use SDPW-OVR personnel 
to meet this obligation? 

• 5 # How can the project effectively use consultant services 
* ' to meet this obligation? 

The approach was based on the premise that research should 
be utilized to develop an adequate evaluation. The project personnel 
assumed that. development of a comprehensive client evaluation would 
be a lengthy and complex process,. 

- ? for design purposes, the necessity of developing criteria 

for such an evaluation was deemed mandatory. Identification of as 
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many variables as was possible and feasible received first priority. 

This "shotgun approach" was considered practicable with the use of 

• » 

factor analysis methodologies. By using factor analysis, reliability 
(and apparent validity) was anticipated through the reduction of a 
multitude of 'variables to some key predictors. It was expected that, 
if these predictors would predict the likelihood of success or 
failure, then inferences could be made regarding the adequacy of 
the evaluation process. 

The second research phase included multiple linear regression 
analysis techniques so as to allow a comparison of success and 
failure cases. In order to accomplish this, variables which defined 
success and failure had to be found. A decision was made to use 
certain criteria from data reporting sheets previously developed by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. Gainful employment 
was selected as the main criterion of success. 

The following controls were included in the plan: 

A. All referrals to the project would participate in the 
comprehensive evaluation process. 

B. Persons to be referred for project services would be 
drawn from Bexar County recipients of, and/or applicants 
for Aid for Families with Dependent Children public 
assistance grants. 

C. The upper age limit for referrals to the project would 
be 60 years. 
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D, Project activities would terminate if one or more of 
the following conditions were disclosed: 

1 # a medically indicated terminal illness; 

2 # confinement to an institution, when confinement is 
expected to be of long or indefinite duration; 

3. medical evidence that anv program of rehabilitation 
would exacerbate materially the individual's physi- 
cal or mental condition; 

4 # a combination of disabilities which would make the 
individual's vocational rehabilitation possibilities 
extremely remote; 

5. psychiatrically or psychologically diagnosed mental 
functioning at such a low or unrealistic level that 
rehabilitation possibilities would seem to be absent 
or extremely remote, 

E, A parent population survey was conducted for the purpose 
of determining the extent to which referrals to the 
project were representative, 

F, Prior to the use of evaluation criteria and success and 
failure criteria, consultants (recognized experts) 
reviewed, edited, modified, and/or expanded the rating 

systems, 

G, Who would do which ratings was specified, 

H, No counselor or caseworker would have over 60 clients at 

any given time. 
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I. A follow-up*" study has been included' in project plans 
for the purpose of validation of findings. 

J # If a referred individual were continued, by the project 
beyond the evaluation stage, he would be provided such 
intensive "diagnostic and rehabilitation services as 
appeared appropriate in the judgment of -the professional 

*. V ' ’ * * . - . 

staff members. 

Evaluation criteria. At an early meeting of the project's 
professional staff with the project's special consultants, decisions 
were made concerning the specific variables for which data should 
be required for each,. client with whom the project personnel worked. 
The Diagnostic Evaluation format made provision for the recording 
of data pertaining to- 50.- separate variables in categorical form 
(e.g., male or female); as ratings on 9-point scales (e.g., "Time 
‘ -management"; Rating of, "1" - Total misuse of time; Rating of "9" - 
Soundly preplanned time usage. ..). The client variables assessed 
by the Diagnostic Evaluation format for this project are named in 

Table- 3.- . - - 

Cooperative Plan 

* * i *’ ‘ / * 

A plan for welding the Routine policies and procedures of 
separate agencies into a compatible and effective project was 
essential to carrying out research and demonstration. With the 
cooperation of personnel at all levels; ; wo f king guidelines were 
developed so that the efforts and resources -of both agencies 



u 
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TABLE 3 



Client Data Required by Diagnostic Evaluation Format (DEF) 



Variables 



I. Marker Information 

1. Sex 

2. Race or Ethnic Group 

3. Religious Group and 

Participation 

4. Housing Quality 

5. Primary Language 

6. Marital Status 

7. Police Record 

8. References 

9. Work History 

10. Prior Vocational 

Training 

11. Previous Rehabilitation 

Experience 

12. Telephone 

13. Years in School 

14. Number Dependents 

3.5. $ Total Welfare 

16. 3 Monthly Welfare 

17. Months on Welfare 

18. Year of birth 

19. Age in years 

II. Appearance Ratings 

20. Personal Hygiene 

21. Clothing 

22. Aesthetic 

III. Physical Status Ratinos 



IV. Mental Aptitude & Academic 
Ratings 

33. Numerical 

34. Verbal 

35. General 

36. Intellectual Functioning 

37. Perception 

38. Manual Dexterity 

V. Emotionality Ratings 

39. Projective 
Attitude Ratings toward : 

40. F amily 

41. Government 

42. Training 

43. Child Education 

VI 0 Family Status Ratings 

44. Affection 
Family Management of ? 

45. Money and/or Equivalent 

46. Time 

47. Resources for Recreation 
Family Health Ratinos 



23. 


Oral Hygiene 


48. 


Family Hygiene 


24. 


Muscle 


49. 


Home Sanitation 


25. 


Bone 


50. 


Degree of Family Illness 


26. 


Respiratory 






27. 


Cardiovascular 






28. 


G.I. & G.U. Systems 




/ 


29. 


Endocrine and Weight 






30. 


Neuro-sensory 






31. 


Vision 






32. 


Hearing 







WELFARE - REHABILITATION COOPERATIVE PLAN 

CHART 1 




could be focused directly -on the client and family. In addition to 
-** the routine specialized services of the parent agencies and the 
available community resources, several special features were ; set 
out. These included a team approach, intensive case service, pre- 
vocational evaluational adjustment services and the comprehensive 
client-family research evaluation and rating system. Essentially, 
the proposed cooperative plan centered point blank on the client and 
-family with more and better-coordinated services and attention. 

The team approach was expected to provide better coordination 
of efforts and more effective service. Joint housing set the stage 
for this type of cooperation and was expected to educate counselor- 
caseworker teams in mutual problems. Individual team member goals 
were set out in appropriate functional tasks, as stated before, so 
that members would not lose identity as specialists in their fields. 
The team members were expected, however, to identify themselves 
completely with integrated client-centered team goals. 

Intensive case service was included as another means to 
reduce some of the characteristic limitations of the AFDC clientele. 
Emotional disturbance, lack of confidence, and self-esteem, passive 
resistance to change, and general lack of motivation indicated that 
more contacts than usual would be necessary. No rigid guideline 
was established on the number of contacts because individual differ- 
ences were so wide. 
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The pre vocational evaluation-adjustment services and 
research ratings will be discussed later in the detailed explana- 
tion of the cooperative plan. At this point, it snould be apparent 

* m m 

■ ' J - 

to the reader that the application of the full spectrum of dual- 
agency (Project) services and activities is an extremely complex 
operation. Lack of proper timing alone could disrupt or terminate 

•* * ' , j“ ' 

a rehabilitation plan. Because of the complexity of the task, a 
modified version of the Program Evaluation and Review Technique was 
'USed to illustrate graphically the Welfare-Rehabilitation Cooperative 
Plan. 

The Cooperative Plan can best be described as a precise 

v - i.. 

/ ** * — • 

network of dual-agency functional activities designed to encourage 

K' f . " \Ti r 

and assist dependent people in realizing their potential in self- 
sufficient and independent living. Each ellipse shown on the plan 

* . i* 

indicates some event or functional activity. Starting from the 

; . , ■ r . 

,m »» » * ■ m * * , „ • • m 

» : * * * 

event where "family head becomes AFDC recipient," the solid direc- 
tional line represents an "action" line leading to the accomplish- 
ment of one or more succeeding events. Conditional events or 
functions’ which riay -or^niay not be appropriate in a given case are 
shown in dashed lines. Any given event or action: is possible only 
after the indicated preceding’ activity is completed, and its accom- 
plishment automatically sets off subsequent activity along indicated 
lines of action. In order to appreciate the' total involvement depic- 
ted by each activity line leading to accomplishment of an event, one 
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must realize that a multitude of supporting details must be 
accomplished and that these details might be graphically expanded in 
a network as large as the basic plan. The cooperative plan will be 
discussed step by step with sufficient detail to give a reasonable 
picture of operational procedures. 



Demonstration Procedures 

The case cycle . When a family head met the welfare criteria 
for becoming an AFDC recipient, he or she was automatically eligible 
to be considered for referral to the project. Approximately 10 to 
2555 of the 3000-plus AFDC recipients were men meeting the existing 
SDPW eligibility requirements for two-parent household, 

"where... deprivation is established, [and] the head of 
the household is unable to pursue a gainful occupa- 



tion...." Wale eligibility was established by the SDPW 
Medical Services Division. Eligibility for the female 
portion of the AFDC population was determined by the 
general caseworker on criteria other than medical such 
as death, desertion or incarceration of the father. 



AFDC' 
Screening 
Action for 
Project 



Figure 1 



The regular caseworker was also responsible for making referrals 
to the project. For research purposes, the screening criteria for 
approximately a random sampling of the target population was limited 
by only two requirements. The client was required to be less than 61 
years of age and to have some apparent or assumed disability. 
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Referral 

arranged through supervisory channels 

to the Project SDPltf Supervisor. Figure 2 

Certain preparatory work prior to referral was considered an inherent 
part of case work. This included medical reports for male recipients, 
male AFDC eligibility information, apprising the client of opportuni- 
ties, assessing cooperativeness, adequate depth to social study and 
good social summary. 





Figure 3 



Case Review in the Project was accomplished by the SDPW 
Supervisor and Project Director. The main considera- 
tions were to review age, readiness, and compatibility 
of service with State law and agency policy. In most 
instances, clients were scheduled for diagnostic ser- 
vices. In practice the caseworker established rapport 
with the client and then introduced the person to the 
counselor for initial DVR interview and counseling. 




Family review and research 
ratings were accomplished 
simultaneously with other 
diagnostic procedures. 
Timing was important in 
that the home review was 
planned to be no later 



than ten days after the 



client started prevocational classes. (Research ratings at a later 
time could be affected by class attendance.) 
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In addition to, and along with, routine social diagnosis, 
assessments and recording, the caseworker obtained marker data and 
evaluated the family using research variables on the Diagnostic 
Evalua tion Format as follows: (4) Housing Quality, (7) Police 

Record, (14) Number of dependents, (15) Total Welfare, (16) Monthly 
Welfare, (17) Months on Welfare, (43) Child Education, (44) Affection, 
(45) Money and/or Equivalent, (46) Time, (47) Resources for Recreation, 
(48) Family Hygiene, (49) Home Sanitation, and (50) Degree of Family 
Illness, Introduction of training and strict adherence to the elements 
of the rating was expected to give adequate caseworker standardization. 
In-service training was carried out to maximize standardization. 

Preliminary social plan formul ation 
was one logical outcome of the 
family review. After strengths and 
weaknesses were assessed, the social 
plan for helping the family was set out to include a social diagnosis 
and objectives for helping the family live more effectively. One very 
important consideration in evaluation and planning was the family 
influence on the potential breadwinner in regard to work. The pre- 
liminary social plan was important for initial work with the family 
and as a basis for re-evaluation to determine improvement. 

Along with social services, case review and acceptance 
initiated another chain of activity. As shown in Figure 6, diagnostic 
services were simultaneously provided by the caseworker and counselor 

team. 




0 
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The VR counselors 



Figure 6 






initial interview and counsel- 
ing session with the client 
concerned productivity-related 
matters and included the necessary 
marker information and assessment of 
research variables to complete part 
of the (DEF) Diagnostic Evaluation 




Format (see Table 3). These items 

were: (l) Sex, (2) Race, (3) Religious Group and Participation, 

(5) Primary Language, (6) Marital Status, (0) Reference, (9) Work 
History, (10) Prior Vocational Training, (ll) Previous Rehabili- 
tation Experience, (12) Telephone, (13) Years in School, (10) Year 
of Birth, (19) Age in Years, (20) Personal Appearance, (21) Clothing, 
(22) Aesthetic, (40) Attitude Toward Family, (41) Attitude Toward 
Government, and (42) Attitude Toward Training. Care was exercised by 
the counselor to be as objective as possible in evaluating each 
client. Strict adherence to the rating scales was expected to give 
adequate counselor standardization after introductory training. 
Discussion of standardization in Staff meetings was carried out as 



for each client. The goals were to establish good rapport, to loam 
as much as possible about the client, offer encouragement and neces- 
sary guidance, help the client perceive his problem areas, and assist 



necessary. 



■ Counseling was conducted using the most appropriate technique 



him in planning. In the first session, the client was offered the 
opportunity to attend classes with transportation furnished. This 
was a crucial point because lack of cooperation for no reasonable 
cause was usually a clear indication of a hard-core dependent case. 

If considerable urging on the part of the counselor-caseworker team 
did not inspire the person to participate, the case was screened out 
as an unsuccessful referral. 

During initial contact with the client, the counselor began 
action toward acquiring a general medical examination and certain 
special medical examinations and arranged for the client's entry into 
prevocational classes as part of a comprehensive plan of evaluation. 

Preliminary medical evaluation from the 
general and other medical reports was 
carried out by the counselor. Copies of 
all medical reports were given to the 
caseworker for coordination with the DPW 
medical eligibility board. 

On an appointed day each week. 

Dr. Schauer, medical consultant. 
reviewed all cases having new medical 
information. The general and any 
specialist examination reports were analyzed for significance. Based 
on findings, a numerical research rating was given for each of ten 
areas. The areas included (23) oral hygiene, (24) muscle (including 





Figure 7 
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hernia), (25) bone, (26) respiratory, (27) cardiovascular, (28) G.I. 
and G.U. Systems, . (29) endocrine and weight, (30) neuro-sensory, 

(31) sight, and (32) hearing. Ratings were given on a nine-point 
scale for each condition and entered on the (DEF) Diagnostic Evalua- 
tion Format in preparation for research analysis (see Table 3). 



Special diagnoses were 
obtained by the counselor as neces- 
sary for good evaluation. The 
medical consultant's recommendations 
were used as a guide in all evalua- 
tional considerations. Goals 
included obtaining diagnostic information justifying eligibility and 
obtaining information relative to needs in restoring the individual 
to productivity. 




Figure 9 




Figure 10 



The client entered provocations! 
evaluation-adjustment classes accord- 
ing to plans worked out in the initial 
interview and counseling session. 

It was understood that the classes represented an opportunity to pre- 
pare for vocational activity. Bus tickets were furnished to help 
candidates take advantage of the opportunity, but no other monetary 
inducements were offered. When family-related problems, such as child 
care, threatened plans, the caseworker assisted the client in working 
out some solution. All clients were required to attend prevocational 
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classes, except in cases where this was impractical for good reason. 
Classes were conducted fiv/e days per week from 8:00 A.M. to 2:30 P.W. 

The evaluation— ad justment goal was to assess the individual s 
academic, personal, and interpersonal response and performance levels. 
The most effective evaluation was expected to result from actual expo- 
sure and response to a curriculum of experiences, to a group or groups 
of people, and to facsimile and real-life situations. The curriculum 
developed for the prevocational evaluation-adjustment classes is 
presented elsewhere in a Clients Prevocational Workbook and an 
Instructor 1 s Guide . Generally, the topics which were covered for both 
sources were as follows: A) Our World Today (Unit l), B) Information 

Sources (Unit 2), C) Civic Participation (Unit 3), D) Home and money 
management (Unit 4), E) Self-Concept (Unit 5), F) Personal-Interpersonal 
Knowledge (Unit 6), G) Academic Skills which included units on oral 
English, reading, penmanship, spelling, grammar, composition, and 
arithmetic, and H) Job Applications and Interviews (Unit 12). 

There were five tests administered 
by Dr. Rast, Project Psychological 
Consultant, to each client during 
the initial days of prevocational 
activity. Selection of tests to be administered was based upon 
considerations such as adequacy of characteristics measured, relia- 
bility and validity of measurements, and utility of measurement 
devices. Non-verbal tests were selected in view of average client's 




Figure 11 
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lack of reading ability. The five tests selected uiere: (l) Group 

Rorschach, (2) The Revised Seta Examination, (3) nemo ry-For-De signs 
Test (Graham-Kendall), (4) Purdue Pegboard, a test of manipulative 
dexterity and (5) The Work Attitude Scale. Results of these tests 
were documented for each individual and used clinically in counsel- 
ing. The results were also introduced with other information for 
computer processing and research analysis. 

The Rorschach was administered in group form following 
Harrorer' s directions and the score was identical to her method. The 
total score on a Group Rorschach was used as an index of pathology. 

The minimum score possible is 30; the maximum score is 300. There- 
fore, the higher the score, the greater the indication of pathology. 

The Revised Beta Examination was administered using the 
standard procedures following Lindner-Gurvitz Standardization. This 
test is considered to measure intelligence and has similar meaning 
to Wechsler-Adult Intelligence Scale. Therefore, a person obtaining 
a Beta IQ of 100 is considered average. 

The test Memory-F or-Desiqns was administered and the standard 
administration and scoring was followed. This test is considered to 
measure perceptual and motor skills. Interpretation of the score was 
accomplished similar to the interpretations in the Monograph Supple- 
ment 2-VII 1960. The general interpretation was, the higher the 
score, the greater the chance of visual motor disturbances and possible 

brain damage. 
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test of manual dexterity. The 



The Purdue Peoboard is a 
administration and interpretation and norms are the same as the norms 
by the Science Research Associates. The main indication is, the 
higher the score, the greater amount of manual dexterity the 
individual possesses. 

The scores on all tests were converted to a nine-point scale. 

In order to develop the nine-point rating scale, the minimum and 
maximum scores obtainable on each test were considered the limits. 

Each point on the nine-point scale represented a proportionate incre- 
ment of the raw score. The lowest of the ratings, number one, was 
considered the poorest rating possible. The highest rating possible 
on each scale was nine and represented the best score obtainable. The 
following example illustrates a battery of individual scores for 
general interpretation rather than clinical application. CLIENT "A": 
Emotional Stability (Rorschach) 4; Dexterity (Purdue Pegboard) 9; 
Intellectual Functioning (Revised Beta) 5; and Perception (Graham- 
Kendall) 7. To illustrate scoring and interpretations, a person scoring 
170 on the Rorschach would obtain a rating of four; a score of 51 on 
the Purdue Pegboard would obtain a rating of nine; an IQ of 79 on the 
Revised Beta would give a rating of five; and a score of 11 on the 
Graham-Kendall would indicate a rating of seven. This could be 
generally interpreted to mean that this individual would be considered 
to be emotionally unstable, limited in his intellectual abilities but 
with excellent manual dexterity. In counseling, knowledge of these 
factors would assist in determining the most suitable occupational 




objective. 
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The Work Attitude Scele was administered to each client on an 



experimental basis. Attempts were made to determine the individual's 
general attitude toward work vs. dependence and other considerations. 




O 
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Weekly progress reports on a day-by-day basis were an essential 
part of systematic feedback to the counselor-caseworker team. The 
progress on class objectives and the casual but significant remarks 
included in the daily reports served to alert team members to any 
immediate and/or future needs for services. It was expected that group 
conversation would bring out highly significant information about 
family conditions, attitudes, handicaps, and self-concept which could 
be useful to team members in helping the client and family. 



Figure 13 




A final report with research ratings was 
submitted at the end of the two-month period. The 
client's functional level was indicated by a nine-point 
scale rating for verbal, numerical, and general function. These ratings 
were used as part of research data collected on the DEF (see Table 3) 
and the counselor used the information in the rehabilitation program. 
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Benefits from prevocational class activity were expected to 
be very significant in working with an AFDC clientele. In addition 



to ©valuation, a concomitant gain in academic ability and social 
adjustment was anticipated for all who cooperated by attending 
classes. 




The first formal staff review in eac case was held to 
finalize the decision to screen out the client or accept him for full 
project services. This event occurred after all types of diagnostic 
information had been collected, studied, and used as the basis for 
determining eligibility, A codable medical disability with result- 
ant vocational handicap was combined with all other associated 
' disabling conditions to constitute what was termed a constellation of 
disabilities. At this point each case had been in constant informal 
review by team members, which had usually resulted in a joint decision 
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pending formal review. The formal staff review was conducted with 
the teem members,' SOPU Supervisor, and VR supervisory representative 
present. The facts and decisions were reviewed concurrently from a 
policy standpoint by the supervisory personnel. 




Figure 15 



In cases where the client could not be expected to 
benefit significantly or where he could not parti- 
cipate, the case was closed out of the project. 
Depending on the nature of the case, the folder was 
returned to the SDPW district office for continued 
services or was denied on justifiable grounds. 




Acceptance for full project services set the stage for 
increasing intensive case services close on the heels of class activity. 
Vocational counseling and social case, work preparatory to establishing 
a comprehensive vocational-social rehabilitation plan were earned out 
systematically. The counselor used client and environmental infor- 
mation developed in the diagnostic phase of services to help the client 
perceive and plan to take advantage of optimum opportunity. The case- 
worker used family and environmental information as a basis for 
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helping the family perceive opportunity and develop solid home support 
for better living' standards. A close counselor-caseworker team rela- 
tionship was demonstrated to clients as each member coordinated 
activities and cared for his functional responsibilities. The degree 
to which the client perceived himself as a third member of the team 
was expected to strengthen the effectiveness of overall team action. 

A comprehensive vocational- 
social plan was finalized after 
diagnostic information was used 
as a basis for counseling and 
social case work. The plan was 
in two parts and included the 
counselor* s regular vocational 
information and the caseworker's 
social plan for helping the family solve problems and for strengthen- 
ing family support of the client in training. Team coordination of 
information, resources, and effort played an important part in establish 
ing a vocational plan of sufficient duration to reach the established 
objective. This was particularly important in cases involving long 
physical restoration services and periods of training where the AFDC 
grant furnished the assurance that the family would be cared for until 
employment and independence materialized. In addition to the team 
work on the front line, the caseworker had the responsibility of keep- 
ing the medical Determination Board at the State Office informed of 
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the plans for male clients. The male client’s tenure on public 
essistance was subject to review by the Board, and without good 
coordination, it was possible that assistance could be terminated 
in the middle of a vocational plan. 

The client’s plan focused all resources and efforts toward 
reaching his optimum objective. It was enhanced by results of the 
prevocational adjustment period and the continuing efforts of team 
specialists in counseling and social case work. The plan included 
all details considered necessary for successful completion. 




A second formal staff review was held at a time when the degree 
of success could be evaluated, deficiencies spotted, and any remedial 
or helping action could be planned. During this phase of case 
services, team members were watchful for signs of disenchantment or 
other obstacles which might forecast difficulty in completing the plan. 
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In sons cases through no fault of 
the client, it was expected that previously 
unknown factors might exert adverse influ- 
ence on the plan. Vocational factors such 
as allergies to paints, and plastics could 
become an obstacle to the original voca- 
tional plan. At times developments of a 
social nature such as sickness in the 
family or breakdown in child care might 
make changes in the plan necessary. In 
such cases action shown along the dashed 

line wes taken to revise the plan. The revised £lan wes accomplished 
and implemented with the same painstaking care as the original to 
assure a reasonable expectation of success. After plan revision, the 
teem continued working closely with the client and family coordinat ing 
information, resources, and effo r t s. 




Figure 13 




Figure 20 




In some cases the review indicated that 
there was no reasonable expectation of 
the client being successful in the on- 
going plan or in eventually becoming 
independent. The range of expected 
reasons was wide, but underlying resur- 
gant dependency reflected by lo38 of 
motivation and lack of cooperation was 
anticipation as a major cause for fail- 
ure. In cases where there was a chance 
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for remedial action the decision for 11 sc gaen-our ” was delayed pending 
results of last-ditch efforts. In cases where progression of a 
disease or a new medical involvement was a factor, medical atten- 
tion and advice was used as a basis for decision. Screen-out at 
this point represented a failure case for rehabilitation, and depend- 
ing on the circumstances, the welfare grant was denied or the case 
transferred back to the regional office for continuance. 



Employment was considered a significant 
milestone on the road to bstter living and 
independence. A healthy attitude toward 
employment and work nad been cultivated 
in the client during prevocational adjust- 
ment classes, counseling sessions and 
through family case work. Public assist- 
ance and appropriate vocation-enabling 
help such as physical restoration, prostheses, orthotic devices, 
training, tools, and placement assistance were instrumental in his 
ability to accept the opportunity. Yet, because a significant 
number of clients had not engaged in permanent employment for years 
and some never before, it was anticipated that the average case would 
be in its most critical stage. 
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Tsara monitoring during the employment stage of the plan uras 
desioned to search for clues to maladjustment or incompatibility that 
might threaten to disrupt the client's plan for the future. It mas 
expected that family flare-ups, 'intercurrent illnesses, unexpected 
events, and motivation letdowns would be among the factors to watch 
for and treat. 



After the client had been in successful employment for at 



least one to three months and when the conditions were assessed to be 
satisfactory, a third and final staff review was scheduled. The 
conditions of employment, and home and family relations were reviewed 
in reoard to the degree of success achieved. At this point, where the 
decision was favorable, the caseworker made plans for denying the 
grant and the counselor initiated closure action. In the case of 
women whose family size and wage potential left an unmet need, enough 
grant was retained to supplement the earnings, and the case was 
transferred to, the SDPW Regional Office for continuance. 
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In the event that the decision on vocational success was not 
favorable and there was no reasonable expectation that a revised plan 
would succeed, the case was closed as unsuccessful. In such an event 
the caseworker reviewed the circumstances before either denying the 
case or transferring it for continuance. 

Operational controls . In addition to the respective agency 
case control measures, certain simple yet effective operational 
control measures were established to guide project personnel in work- 
ing together. It was anticipated that the coordination so effected 
might help move the joint cases smoothly. 

The Diagnostic Evaluation Format was one of the first control 
devices — a form on which diagnostic research data were accumulated 
from the various sources,. 

An operations wall board was used to record names of all 
clients jointly served along with operational and research data. The 
operational data included date of referral, period of prevocational 
classes, date and results of first staff review, vocational objective, 
dates and results of second and third staff reviews, and closure infor- 
mation, The research data were mostly in the coded form of scale 
ratings. 

Systematic sta ff reviews were expected to climax specific 
phases of intensive team work and provide a mea * for recording 
mutual decisions in handling cases. It also provided a means of 
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interpreting policy by supervisory personnel of each agency. This 
control measure was not permitted to slow case movement as it might 
under rigid application. Needed case service and consequent movement 
was conducted after informal staff review by team members when time 
was of the essence. The action and circumstances were reported at 
the next scheduled formal staff review. Records of cases reviewed 
and actions taken were accomplished for reference. 

Research data . A research folder was prepared for each client 
referred to the project. The folder contained the Diagnostic Evalua- 
tion Format f the completed Work Attitude Scale, and the Adult Basi £ 
Learning Examination . For each client there were pretest and posttest 
scores on the Work Attitude Sea 1 e and Adult Sasic Learning Examinatio n. 
There was only one testing on the Diagnostic Lva lua t Ion Format. 
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CHAPTER III 



Evaluation Research of tha San Antonio., 
Rehabilitation-Welfare Demonstration and Research Project 



Introduction 

The executive and legislative branches of the federal 
government have committed the United States to a war against 
poverty." And inevitably, if perhaps prematurely, the predictable 
questions long associated with warfare are beginning to be asked. 
Are our campaigns succeeding or failing? Are we losing or winning 

• r , , 

the key battles? 



It is a curious matter that- we. seem to find military 



metaphors peculiarly apt when we initiate new social welfare 
- programs. We attack, poverty in Appalachia (and elsewhere), and 
we zero in on the problem of cultural deprivation in childhood. 
i'll Cu rious or not, however, military metaphors can be useful to us if 
we keep it in mind at the same time that our real aims are those 



associated, with creating and building rather than with destruction. 



As dependable intelligence reports are needed for a 
campaign as well as for a single battle, so too is "intelligence" 
needed in regard to social planning and social action. In the 
latter arena, however, intelligence and feedback go by a different 
name: evaluation research . Evaluation research is concerned with 
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such questions as (X) What is the program accomplishing? (2) Is 
it getting done what it was intended to do? (3) Is new information 
being acquired? (4) Can the information that is being sought and 
gained be applied in determining new goals and/or practices? 

Studying Social Action and. Change 

The clients of social agencies typically receive multiple 

(and different) services from multiple sources, and this very fact 
creates substantial difficulties for evaluation research which 
seeks to find out, M what factors brought about what changes in 
what people?" These difficulties are not insurmountable, albeit 
they may introduce major complications into the design of evalua- 
tion research. One way around some of these difficulties is to 
study the influence of a specific program on the individuals who 
comprise the particular population toward which the program is 
directed. To conduct such research adequately generally neces- 
sitates several kinds of investigation, which may include. 

(1) the accumulation of descriptive, data concerning . 
program itself; 

(2) the conduct of surveys of client experiences, 
attitudes, and activities and of how these chanq e 

across time; 

(3) prediction researc h in which important criterio n 
changes in individuals (and/or groups)— occurring 

euh sequent to their participation in a given program- 
can be "explained" in terms of data available fi£io£ to 
their participation in a social action program; 
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(4) inter-agency studies including studies which illumine 
the relationship of the research itself to other 
« agencies in the community. 

Specific Data Souoht 

Data on clients , Evaluational criteria consisted of two 
types as determined by time and results of the case history. These 
criteria could be described as the preliminary diagnostic informa- 
tion on which prediction and case services might be based, and 
after-the-fact criteria available at closure from which the 
criterion of success must be drawn. 

The preliminary information was accumulated on the 
Diagnostic Evaluation Format and by July 10 f 1965, 113 cases were 
completed. These data were made available for analysis to the 
consulting staff of the Personnel Services Research Center at the 
University of Texas in Austin, and were processed by standard 
statistical methods. 

Data on parent population . Because the sample of clients 
referred to and accepted by the San Ahtonio Welfare-Rehabilitation 
Project might prove to be unrepresentative of the total population 
of active welfare recipients from which it came, it was decided to 
obtain certain data for a sample consisting of every third case on 
the active rolls of the Welfare Department in March, 1965. Subse- 
quently, preliminary comparisons of the Project sample (N = 113) 
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with this larger (N = 614-728) sample population were made on these 
characteristics,, The characteristics on which these comparisons 
were made were: 

1. Sex of Client 

2 e Race-Ethnicity 

3 C Years of Schooling 

4. Police Record 

5. Telephone Listing 

6. Age of Client - Years 

7 e Number of Dependents 

Comparison ojp the Client Sample with the Welfare Population from 
Which It Came 

Evaluation research concerned with- social action should 
produce results which can be generalized to the basic population 
from which the sample originally came. A weaker, but often 
necessary alternative, is, first, -to determine the characteristics 
of the sample clientele and to then caution all concerned that they 
should not generalize the findings to any populations which differ 
significantly from the one which has been studied. Our point here 
should not be missed— it is extremely important to discover the 
extent to which the clientele worked with is similar to the basic 
pool of clients. 

The clientele being worked with. by the project was n ot 
referred completely at random. Referred clients routinely showed, 
for example, some degree of disability; they were receiving AFDC 
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grants; and, often, they had been receiving public assistance for 
very extended periods of time- It is perhaps likely, also, that 
those clients* referred for rehabilitation in the earliest months 
of the project may have been predominantly those whose rehabilita- 
tion prospects were least favoraole u 

The results pertaining to the question here at issue are 
shown in a previous client sample (see Table 4). Obviously this 
sample has tended to be composed overwhelmingly of men, while the 
basic population consisted of womsn to the seme extent (90%) as the 
project cample consisted of men. Clearly, this difference between 
sample and population is o statistically significant one. and the 
project’s sample is unrepresentative of the Welfare Department's 
clientele with regard to sex„ 

When racial -ethnic group identification is concerned, 
these initial 113 clients were relatively over-loaded with 
Mexican-Americans, and showed an underrepresentation of Negro 
Americans,, 

Manifestly, this sample has been somewhat different from 
the Welfare Department's population where client police records 
are concerned, apparently having a larger representation of misde- 
meanors recorded against it and tswct individuals without police 
records than did the basic population,, It also appears (see Table 4) 
that the Project^ sample averaged years older chronologically. 
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had more dependents, and tended to be somewhat better educated (in 
terms of years of formal schooling) than did the base population. 

Overall, this past sample' s model client, could be 
described as a 38^-year-old male Latin American, with less than 
six years of schooling, having five dependents, but lacking a tele- 
phone and a police record. 
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TABLE 4 



Previous (1965) Comparisons of Project Clientele (N = 113) 
With One-Third Sample From Welfare Population (N*s = 614-728) 



Comparison 

Variables 


Client Sample 
(N = 113) 


Welfare Sample 
Population 
(N = 614-728) 


A e Sex 


Wales 


90% 


10% 


Females 


10% 


90% 


B_ Race-Ethnicity 


Anglo-American 


Z% 


4% 


Latin-American 


90% 


75% 


Negro-American 


7% 


20% 


Other 


— 


1% 


C„ Police Record 


Felony 


3% 


5% 


Misdemeanor 


16% 


5% 


None 


61% 


90% 


D„ Telephone 


Yes 


26% 


26% 


No 


74% 


72% 


£„ Years of Schooling 


9 or more 


25% 


21% 


6-9 


Z5% 


Z0% 


Under 6 


40% 


49% 


F„ No,* Dependents 


Wean = 5.17 


4.19 


G. Age in Years 


Mean = 38.6 


37.00 


S.D. = 10.0 


10.47 



TABLE 4A 



Description of Current Project Client Samples 





JterEer Information 


- - San Antonio 


Amarillo 


Dallas 



Sex 



Males 


291 


9 


. 8 


Females 


351 


41 


78 


Ethnicity 


Anglos 


72 


13 


14 


Mexican-Americans 


461 


6 


5 


Negroes 


106 


20 


65 


Relioion 


'Catholic (Constant 


86 


0 


3 


Participation) 


Catholic (Occasional 


227 


1 


4 


Participation) 


Catholic (No 


43 


0 


0 


Participation) 
Protestant (Constant 


25 


i 

•*> 


11 


Participation) 
•Protestant (Occasional 


76 


6 


51 


Participation) 


Protestant (No 


14 


8 


15 


Participation) 








Housing and Neiqhborhood 


Good Good 


103 


6 


7 


Good Poor 


30 


0 


14 


Poor Good 


35 


3 


8 


Poor Poor 


101 


7 


14 


Public 


194 


0 


38 


Primary LanQuaoe 


English Only 


192 


16 


80 


English - Spanish 


40 


0 


1 


Spanish - English 


353 


2 


4 


Spanish Only 


49 


0 


0 
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TABLE. 4A (Continued) 



Marker Information 



San Antonio Amarillo 



marital Status 

married 

Separated 

Divorced 

Common law 

Widowed 

Single 

Police Record 
None 

misdemeanor 
F elony 

Work History 

Steady Present 
Steady in Past 
Spotty 
None 



263 

131 

117 

13 

17 

31 



438 

42 

9 



161 

179 

229 

37 



Previous Vocational Training 

Extensive 

Some 

None 

Previous Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Prosthetics 

Physical 

Training 

None 

Telephone Service 



17 

68 

530 



13 

8 

26 

571 



7 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 



11 

2 

3 



11 

3 

22 

3 



0 

1 

38 



0 

0 

1 

38 



233 



4 



TABLE 4A (Continued) 



Marker Information 


San Antonio 


Amarillo 


Dallas 


Years in School 


< 2 


43 


0 


0 


2-4 


109 


3 


4 


5-7 


188 


7 


9 


8-10 


179 


14 


39 


11 - 13 


87 


14 


33 


Number of Dependents 


1-3 


243 


9 


38 


4-6 


250 


5 ‘ 


36 


7-9 


90 


5 


8 


10 - 12 


27 


0 


0 



Total Amount of M oney 
Received from Welfare 



SI - SI, 999 273 

$2,000 - S3, 999 91 

54.000 - S5, 999 57 

36.000 - $7,999 36 

$8,000 - $9,999 14 

$10,000 - $11,999 -9 

$12,000 - $13,999 5 

$14' 000 - $15,999 5 

$16,000 - $23,000 2 

Monthly Amount of Money 
Received from Welfare 

$1 - $49 23 

$50 - $99 275 

$100 - $149 272 

$150 - $199 2 

$200 - $249 0 

Length of Time on Welfare 
(Months) 

i - 49 384 

50 - 99 84 

100 - 149 17 

15C - 199 8 



14 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



57 

12 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TABLE 4A (Continued) 





Marker Information 


San Antonio 


Amarillo 


Dallas 



Aqe at Refferal to 
Pro iect 



< 21 


14 


3 


4 


21 - 30 


151 


14 


45 


31 - 40 


218 


14 


22 


41 - 50 


179 


9 


11 


> 50 


68 


1 


3 
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CHAPTER IV 



Predicting the Rehabilitation of Disabled Urban 
Public Welfare Clients 

Purpose of Analyses 

All analyses to be reported are directed toward answering 
these basic questions: 

1. How well can the success (in terms of job place- 
ment) or failure of a client be predicted from 
measures available at the beginning of the 
program? 

■ 2; What changes in attitudes and skills are effected 
-• in clients by the total program? 

3. Do clients change to similar degrees, and if not, 
then to what extent is success or failure associ- 
ated with change? 

4. Are there significant differences between ethnic 
groups in terms of the variables measured, and if 
so, are these differences related to successful 
vocational rehabilitation? 

5. Are there significant differences between different 
city client samples? 

The analyses of the data presented in this report have not 
been done for the purpose of justifying the San* Antonio Project, 
since the success ratio of 45# in closing 266 cases does that, where 
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the nationally quoted success ratio in dealing with similar popu- 
lations is probably very much lower* The analyses are done, in 
part, in order to define the changes in the specific variables 
which lead to this worthwhile success ratio. If further justifi- 
cation of the project were desirable, one approach would be to see 
whether the successful clients continue in self-supporting activi- 
ties. Another possible approach to further justification would 
be to see where there is an improved coping on the part of children 
of successful clients in contrast with children of unsuccessful 
clients. If some of the conclusions of advocates of family therapy 
are accurate, to the effect that the way to produce change in 
children is through change in the parents, then one would expect 
to see more change in the coping ability of children of successful 
clients than in those of unsuccessful clients. 

To return to the data and the questions to which answers 
are sought: 

How Did the City Groups . Ethnic Groups . 

Successful and Unsuccessful Groups . Differ 
on the M easures? 

The data available for exploring this question was drawn 
from the Diagnostic Evaluation Format (DEF) , the Work Attitude 
Scale (WAS) , and the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) . 
Specifically, the data analyzed consisted of change scores 
(pretest and posttest) on the WAS and the ABLE and ratings on 
the DEF. 
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The first type of statistical analysis used was a single 
classification analysis of variance. These analyses were done 
after separating the clients into eight groups: l) San Antonio 

clients: 2) Amarillo clients; 3) Dallas clients; 4) Mexican- 
American clients; 5) Negro clients; 6) Anglo clients; 7) successful 
clients (in terms of job placement); and 8) unsuccessful clients. 

In defining the successful and unsuccessful groups, those 
clients who were forced by "circumstances beyond their control" to 
be closed as unsuccessful were eliminated from the unsuccessful 
group. An example of "circumstances beyond their control" for this 
purpose would be a situation in which the baby-sitting arrangements 
of the client broke douin. 

The second type of statistical analysis that was used was 
a subject ' by trial analysis of variance. For these analyses, the 
clients were separated in : the same manner as.fqr the single classi- 
fication analysis of variance. 

The third type of statistical analysis that was used was a 
chi-square analysis. These analyses were done after separating 
the clients into successful and unsuccessful groups. 

The fourth type of statistical analysis that was used was 
a multiple linear regression analysis for the selection of a set 
of best predictors of vocational rehabilitation success. A 
multiple discriminant analysis was also used in order to test the 
significance of the separation of the successful and unsuccessful 

groups. 
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The single classification analyses of variance were done 
on the beginning performance on the Work Attitude Scale, the Adult 
Basic Learning Examination, and on the last thirty-one ratings of 
the Diagnostic Evaluation Format s The subject by trial analysis 
of variance was done on the pretest and posttest performance on 
the Ulork Attitude Scale and the Adult Basic L earning Examination, 

The chi-square analysis was done on the Marker Information (the 
first nineteen items) on the Diagnostic Evaluation Fornet. The 
multiple linear regression analysis was done on the pretest scores 
of the WAS and the DEF ratings* 

Results 

Beginning Performance on the WAS and the ABLE 

The first type of data analysis was done on the beginning 
performance of the clients on the Work Attrturig ? ca is (WAS) and the 
ftdult Basic I earning Examination (ABLE) by a series of single classic 
fication analyses of variance. The data on the clients was first 
separated by cities (San Antonio, Amarillo, and Dallas), then 
separated on the basis of ethnic membership (Mexican-American, 
Negroes, and Anglos), and finally separated by whether or not they 
were successfully rehabilitated (successful, or unsuccessful). 

Rani nni no performance on WAS of ci£* grou gs. The San 
Antonio, Amarillo, and Dallas groups differed on only one of the 
WAS scales and did not differ on the total scale score. These 
groups significantly differed at the .01 probability level on 
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Scale III, presence of healthy work attitudes . As Table 5 indicates, 
the Amarillo group had the highest mean o.n Scale III (20.70) followed 
by the San Antonio group (l8.9l) and the Dallas group (18.29) • There 
were no significant differences between the groups on the following 
variables: the absence of excuses for not working (Scale I); the 

. T » 

extent to which work is seen as a virtue (Scale II); the presence 
of healthy attitudes toward co-workers ^Scale IV/); the absence of 
projections of blame onto authority figures (Scale V/); and the total 
scale score. 

* 

% -* 

Beginning nerformance on ABLE of city groups. The San Antonio, 

Amarillo, and Dallas groups differed on all five of the scales of the 
ABLE. First, r e f err i n 9 again to Table 5, it^can be seen that the 
groups significantly differed at the .001 probability level on the 
vocabulary scale . The Amarillo group had the highest mean score 
(7.24), followed by the Dallas group with a mean of 6.76 and the San 
Antonio group with a mean of 5,97, Second, the groups significantly 
differed at the .001 probability level on the readi ng sea la - The 
Amarillo group made the highest mean score (7.65), followed by the 
Dallas group with a mean of 7.34 and the San Antonio group with a 
mean of 6.06. Third, the groups significantly differed at the .01 
probability level on the spelling scale. The Amarillo group had the 
highest mean score (6.71), followed by the Dallas group with a mean 
of 6.34 and the San Antonio group with a mean of 5.49. Fourth, the 
groups significantly differed at the .001 probability level on the 
mt»< thmatic computation s^ie. The Dallas group had a mean score of 
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6.23, followed by the Amarillo group with a mean score of 6.07 and 
the San Antonio group with a mean score of .5.22. Fifth, the groups 
significantly differed at the .01 probability level on the problem 
sol vino scale. The Amarillo group had the highest mean score of 
6*76, followed by the Dallas group .with a mean score of 6.20 and 
the San Antonio group with a mean score of 5.65. 

Beginning performance on WAS of ethnic groups . The Mexican- 
American, Negro and Anglo groups significantly differed on all five 
scales and on the total, scale of the WAS (see Table 6). First, the 
group*? significantly differed at the ,01 level on the scale measuring 
the absence excuses for not working (Scale I). The Anglos had a 
mean score of 35.46, followed by the Negroes (33.34) and Wexican- 
Americans (31.49). Second, the groups differed significantly at the 
.001 probability level on the extent to which work is seen - as a^ virtue 
(Scale II). the Anglos made a mean score of 7.05, followed by the 
Negroes (6.40) and the Mexican-Americans (6.46). Third, the groups 
significantly differed at the .001 probability level on the presence 
of healthy work attitudes (Scale III). The Anglos had a mean score 
of 20.60, followed by .the Negroes (19.63) ; and the fflexican-Americans 
(10.33). Fourth, the groups significantly differed at the ,05.. 
probability level on the presence of healthy attitudes toward 
co-workers . The Anglos had a mean score of 9.23, followed by the 
Negroes (0.21) and the Mexican-Americans (0.03), Fifth, the groups 
significantly differed at the .05 probability level on the absence 
of pro lections of blame onto authority figures . The Anglos had a 
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All (ABLE) mean scores have been converted to grade scores by moving the decimal point one place to the left 



mean score of 20.60, followed by the Negroes (19.04) and the 
Wexican-Americans (17.91). Sixth, the groups significantly differed 
at the .01 probability level on the total score of the WAS. The 
Anglos had a mean score of 53.73, followed by the Negroes (66.70) 
•and Wexican-Americans (82.22). 



Beginning p erformance on AB LE of ethnic groups . The Wexican- 

American, Negro and Anglo groups significantly differed on all five 

scales of the ABLE (see Table 6). First, the groups significantly 

differed at the .001 probability level on the vocabulary scale . The 

Anglo group had a mean score of 7.63, followed by the Negroes (7.0l) 

and the Wexican-Americans (5.50) 3 Second, the groups significantly 
■ • 

differed at the .001 probability level on the reading scale . The 
Anglos had a mean score of 7.75, followed by the Negroes (7.3l) and 
the Wexican-Americans (5.75). Third, the groups significantly 
differed at the .001 probability level on the spelling scale* The 
Anglos had a mean score of 6.75, followed by the Negroes (6.34) and 
the Wexican-Americans (5.2l). Fourth, the groups significantly 



'differed at the ~0I probability level on the arithmetic computation 
scale . The Anglos had a mean score of 6,14, followed by .the Negroes 
(5.75) and the Wexican-Americans (5.28). Fifth, the groups signi- 
ficantly differed at the „001 probability level on the problem 
solving scale . The Anglos had a mean score of 7.11, followed by 



the Negroes (5.79) and the Mexican-Amsricans (5„65). 



Beginning performance on WAS of successful and unsuccessful 
groups. The successful and unsuccessful groups significantly differed 
at the .01 probability level on the absence of excuses for not jjgjScAng. 
(Scale I). The successful group had a mean score of 31,17, and the 
unsuccessful group had a mean score of 27.71 (see Table 7). The 
groups did not significantly differ on the extent to whic h work is 
seen as a virtue (Scale II), nor was there a significant difference 
on the presence of healthy attitudes toward co- workers (Scale IV) . 
However, the groups did significantly differ at the .05 probability 
level on the presence of healthy work attitudes (Scale III). The 
successful group had a mean score of 18.56 and the unsuccessful group 
had a mean of 17.35. The groups also significantly differed at the 
.05 probability level on the absence of pro iections of blame onto 
authority figures (Scale V). The successful group had a mean score 

of 17.90 and the unsuccessful group had a mean score of 16,16. 

Finally, the groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the total scale score. The successful group had a mean 
score of 81.56 and the unsuccessful group a mean score of 74.17. 

Beginning performance on ABLE of successful and unsuccessful 
groups . The successful and unsuccessful groups differed signifi- 
cantly on only two of the scales of the ABLE. First, the groups 
significantly differed at the .05 probability level on spelling. 

The unsuccessful group had the highest mean score of 6.21 and the 
successful group a mean score of 4.99. Second, the groups 
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significantly differed at the .01 probability level on arithmetic 
computation . The unsuccessful group had a mean score of 6,09 and 
the successful group a mean score of 5,16, The three scales on 
which there were no significant differences were the vocabulary . 
reading, and problem solving scales . 

Ratings on the Diagnostic Evaluation Format (DEF) 

The second type of data analysis was done on the ratings 

* i * * 

that were made of the clients on the Diagnostic Evaluation Format 
(DEF) by a series of single classification analyses of variance. 

The data on the clients was first separated by cities (San Antonio, 
Amarillo, and Dallas), then separated on the basis of ethnic-group 

membership (Mexircan-Americans, Negroes, and Anglos), and finally 

» « * * • ■ 

separated by whether or not they were successfully rehabilitated 
. (successful, or unsuccessful). 

Ratings bn DEF of city or pups . The Dallas, San Antonio, 

v p # , • • 

• I 

and Amarillo groups significantly differed on the ratings of the 
following variables: personal hygiene; clothing; attitudes toward 

family; attitudes toward government; attitudes toward training and 
education; attitudes toward their children's education; affection 
toward their family; management of money and/or equivalent; manage- 
ment of time; resources for recreation; family hygiene; home sani- 
tation; and degree of family illness. 

The groups significantly differed at the o 001 probability 
level on the ratings of their personal hvoiene . The San Antonio 



TABLE 8 

Single Classification Analyses of Variance for the San Antonio, Amarillo, 
and Dallas Groups on Their Ratings on the Diagnostic Evaluation Format (DEF) 
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group had the highest mean (6.86), followed by Dallas (6.34) and 
Amarillo (6.13). A rating of six indicated that the client had 
little concern for hygienic self-care, and that he complied with 
health standards mostly by habit c A rating of seven indicated 
that the client had some concern with living by reasonable health 
standards. 

The groups significantly differed at the *001 probability 
level on the ratings of their manner of dress ( clothing) . The 
San Antonio group received a mean score of 6„84 ; . followed by 
Amarillo (6,33) and Dallas (5.97)* A rating of six indicated that 
a client's clothing was in fair condition, reasonably coordinated, 
and in a good state of maintenance. A rating of seven indicated 
a little more concern with the coordination of clothing items.. 

The groups significantly differed ait the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their attitudes toward family . The Dallas 
group received a mean rating of 7 r 93, followed by the San Antonio 

group (7*12) and the Amarillo group (6.7Q). ; A rating of six indi- 

* * ~ /: 

cated that there were some interfering factors;; tghich depressed 
affectionate feelings toward the family. A rating of seven indi- 
cated some positive feeling toward the family but it also indicated 
that there were still some interfering factors which depressed 
affection. A rating of eight indicated that the client verbally 
expressed strong affectionate attitudes toward all family members, 
but evidenced little of this affection in his overt behavior. 



The groups significantly differed at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their attitudes toward government . The San 



Antonio group received a mean rating of 6,00, followed by Dallas 
(5,43) and Amarillo (5.27). A rating of five indicat d that there 
was 1 neither overt dependence on government agencies, nor was there 
any active involvement in the functions of "good citizenship.” A 
rating of six indicated that there '.was a recognition of both the 
temporary helping nature of assistance programs and an awareness of 
other governmental functions. 

The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their attitudes toward training and education. 
The Dallas group received a mean rating of 7.13, followed by Sar! 
Antonio (6.93) and Amarillo (6.36), A rating of six indicated that 
there was some verbal desire to participate in a training program but 
that this desire had not gone beyond the verbal stage. A rating of 
.seven was approximately the same, but in this case much desire was 
expressed verbally. 

The groups significantly differed at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their attitude s to ward their children ^ 
education . The San Antonio group received almean rating of 6.35, 
followed by the Amarillo group (5.76) and the Dallas group (5.66,. 

•• j 

A rating of five indicated that there was neither overt interest in 
their children’s education nor feeling against their participation 
in the school programs. A rating of six indicated some interest 
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in their children's education as well as a little participation in 
the activities of their children's education. It also indicated 
some awareness of the value of education to their children. 

The groups significantly differed, at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their affection toward their family . The 
Amarillo group received a mean rating of 5.41, followed by the San 
Antonio group (6.33) and the Dallas group (5.23). A rating of five 
indicated that there was some conflict between: l) husband and wife; 

2 i father and children; and 3) mother and children. However, the 
relationships were sufficiently neutral for the family unit to 
continue,’ A rating of six indicated conflict in two of the above 
types of family relationships with one of the relationships remaining 
relatively positive. 

The groups significantly differed at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their management of money and/or equivalent . 
The San Antonio group received a mean rating of 6.22, followed by. 
the Amarillo group (5.24) and the Dallas group (4„77), A rating 
of four indicated that a few basic needs were not being met due to 
the misuse of money and/or equivalent. A rating of five indicated 
that basic needs were being met as a result of both habit and 
necessity. A rating of six indicated adequate usage of money and/or 
equivalent but no preplanning evidenced c 

• The groups significantly differed at the ,001 probability 
level on the ratings of their management of time . The San Antonio 



o 
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group received a mean rating of 6.04, followed by Amarillo (5.94) 
and Dallas (4.73). A rating of four indicated that a few basic 
needs* were not being met due to a misuse of time. A rating of five 
indicated that the client's usage of time was such that he was able 
to meet his basic needs, although primarily as a result of habit 
and necessity. A rating of six indicated that time was adequately 
used but there was no evidence of preplanning. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their resources for r ecreation . The San 
Antonio group received a mean rating of 4.80, followed by the 
Amarillo group (4.18) and the Dallas group (4.12). A rating of 
four indicated that some recreational activities were engaged in 
by the family and that there was also some evidence that the family 
had misused recreational resources or had not taken advantage of 
them. A rating of five indicated that the family routinely used 
recreational facilities. 

The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their family hvoiene. The San Antonio 
group received a mean rating of 6.40, followed by the Dallas group 
(6.22) and the Amarillo group (5.41). A rating of five indicated 
that there was little understanding of preventive health measures 
and that hygienic habits existed as a result of social pressure 
rather than for reasons of sanitation. A rating of six indicated 
that they complied with health standards largely as u result of 
habit, but did show some concern for hygienic self-care. 
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The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their home sanitation . The San Antonio 
group received a mean rating of 6*27, followed by Amarillo (5.7l) and 
Dallas (5*66) . A rating of five indicated that a few basics were 
missing and only some of the family's needs were being met. There 
was also indication of some poor sanitary habits. A rating of six 
indicated adequate home sanitation and a basic minimum standard of 
living for all family members. However, some inadequacies were 
still present. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their degree of family illness (a general 
estimate of the health of the family). The San Antonio group 
received a mean rating of 6.38, followed by Dallas (6.05) and 
Amarillo (5.24). A rating of five indicated that illness resulted 
in a moderate limitation of the family's functioning with either 
the presence or absence of medical supervision. A rating of six * 
indicated that illness resulted in a minimum limitation of the 

family's functioning, accompanied by medical supervision. 

* 

The groups did not significantly differ on the following 
ratings of the following variables: aesthetic; intellectual 

functioning; perception; end projective. 

The mean ratings on the aesthetic variable ranged from 5.97 
to 6.10. A"* rating of six described a client who had a pleasing 

appearance but also had' some displeasing characteristics which were 
not immediately’ noticed. • 
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The mean ratings on the intellectua l functioning variable 



ranged from 5,80 to 6,25, A rating of six indicated an 88-99 8eta IQ, 

The mean scores on the perception variable ranged from 8,11 to 
8,50, This Graham-Kendall perception rating assigned scores ranging 
from ..one to nine, with a score of one representing the most patho- 
logical and a score of nine representing the least pathological. An 
assigned score of one corresponded to a raw score of 40-44 on the 
actual test. 

The mean scores on the pro iective measure ranged from 5,48 to 
5,80, The pro fective measure used was the Rorschach and was rated on 
a nine-point scale with a score of one representing the most patho- 
logical end of the continuum, A rating of five corresponded to a 
raw score range of 138-161, The lowest raw score possible was 30 and 
the highest was 300 (i,e. f a raw score range of 234-300 was equal to 
a score of one on the nine-point scale used here). 

The following variables for city groups could not be analyzed 
as a result of insufficient data: oral hygiene; muscle (including 

hernia); bone; respiratory; cardiovascular; G.I, and G,U, Systems; 
endocrine and weight; neuro-sensor y; sight; hearing; numerical; 
verbal; general; and dexterity, 

Ratinos on DEF of ethnic jgrouos. The Wexican-Americans, 
Negroes, and Anglos significantly differed on the ratings of the 
following variables: numerical; verbal; general; intellectual 
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functioning; projective; attitudes toward family; family affection; 
management of money and/or equivalent; and management of time. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their numerical ability . - The Anglos 
received a mean rating of 7.80 9 followed by the Negroes (7.63) 
and the Wexican-Americans (6.97). A rating of seven indicated the 
ability to work with numbers through the fourth and fifth-grade 
levels. A rating of eight indicated the ability to work with 
numbers through the fifth and. sixth-grade levels. 

The groups signif icantly differed -at tba._QQl_.probability > 

- - r 

level on the ratings of their verbal ability .*' The Anglos received 
a mean rating of 8.08 v followed by the Negroes (8.05) and the 
Wexican-Americans (7.04). A rating of seven indicated: l) an 

ability to speak and understand English at a level necessary,/ for 
holding low, semi-skilled jobs; 2) a fourth and fifth-grade reading 
and writing ability; and 3) limited verbal and written communication. 
A rating of eight indicated: l) an ability to speak and understand 

English at- a level necessary for. holding semi-skilled jobs; 2) a 

t 

fifth and sixth-grade reading and writing ability; and 3) fair 
verbal and written communication. 

~ The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the' ratings of their general ability . The Anglos received 
a mean rating/ of r 8,. 20. t followed by the Negroes (7.90) and the 
Wexican-Americans (7.57). A rating of seven indicated a knowledge 
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Single Classification Analyses of Variance for the Ethnic Groups 
on Their Ratings on the Diagnostic Evaluation Format (DEF) 
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■ *p<.G5 

**p<.01 



of the environment which was below average, but it also indicated 
that the client was well informed on issues concerned with daily 
news and events. There was also an indication of an ability to 
care for one*s family. A rating of eight indicated the same status 
as a rating of seven, but with the addition of an average adult 
knowledge of the environment. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their intellectual functionin g. The Anglos 
received a mean rating of 6.51, followed by the Mexican-Amerigans 
(6.03) and the Negroes (5.90). A rating of six indicated a Beta IQ 
of 88-99. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of a oroiective measure (Rorschach). The 
Negroes received a mean rating of 5 .85, followed by the Mexican- 
Americans (5.47) and the Anglos (5.02). A rating of five corres- 
ponded to a raw score rating on the Rorschach of 138-161. A rating 
of six corresponded to a raw score rating on the Rorschach of 114-137, 
(A rating of one was equal to the most pathological end of the 
continuum and corresponded to a raw score range of 234—300.) 

The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their attitudes toward their family. The 
Negroes received a mean rating of 7.42, followed by the Mexican— 

Americans (7.12) and the Anglos (7.10). A rating of seven indicated 

# „ 

some positive feelings toward the family but it also indicated that 
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there were still some interfering factors which depressed affection. 

A rating of eight indicated that the client verbally expressed strong 
affection attitudes toward all family members but evidenced little 
of this affection in his overt behavior. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their affection toward their family . The 
fflexican-Americans received a mean rating of 6.33, followed by the 
Anglos (6.24) and the Negroes (5.80). A rating of five indicated 
that there was some conflict between: i) husband and wife; 

2) father and children; and 3) mother and children. However, rela- 
tionships were adequate for the family unit to continue. A rating 
of six indicated conflict in two of the above types of family 
relationships with one of the relationships remaining relatively 
positive. 

The groups significantly differed at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their management o£ money and/ or equivalent. 
The Mexican-Americans received a mean rating of 6.19, followed by 
the Anglos (6.04) and the Negroes (5.57). A rating of five indi- 
cated that basic needs were being met as a result of both habit and 
necessity. A rating of six indicated adequate usage of money and/or 
equivalent but no preplanning evidenced. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their management of time . The Mexican- 
Americans received a mean rating of 6.02, followed by the 
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Anglos (5*9l) and the Negroes (5,48), A rating of five indicated 
that the client's usage of time was such that he was able to meet 
his basic needs but primarily as a result of habit and necessity, 

A rating of six indicated that time was adequately used but there 
was no evidence of preplanning. 

The ethnic groups did net significantly differ on the ratings 
of the following variables: personal hygiene; clothing; aesthetic; 

oral hygiene; muscle (including hernia); bone; respiratory; cardio- 
vascular; G*I. and G,U 3 Systems; endocrine and weight; neuro-sensory; 
sight; hearing; perception; dexterity; attitudes toward government; 
attitudes toward training; attitudes toward child's .education; resources 
for recreation; hygiene of family; home sanitation; and degree of 
family illness. 

The mean ratings for the personal hvoiene variable ranged 
from 6,73 to 6,88, A rating of seven indicated that the client's 
daily living habits included some hygienic activities and was con- 
cerned to a certain extent with living by reasonable health standards. 

The mean ratings for the clothing variable ranged from 6,62 
to 6,93, A rating of seven indicated that the client's clothing 
was in fair condition, and in a good state of maintenance. It also 
indicated that there was some concern with the coordination of cloth- 
ing items. 

The mean ratings for the aesthetic variable ranged from 5,96 
to 6,25, A rating of six described an individual who had a pleasing 
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appearance but who also had some displeasing characteristics which 
were not immediately noticed. 

The following is a list of physical status variables (on 
which the groups did not significantly differ) and range of mean 
ratings: l) oral hygiene (8.09 to 8.40); 2) muscle— including 

hernia (8.11 to 8.19); 3) bone (7.91 to 8.30); 4) respiratory 
(7.81 to 8.26); 5) cardiovascular (8.05 to 8.25); 6) G.I. and G.U. 
Systems (8.59 to 8.70); 7) endocrine and weight (7.88 to 8.58); 

8) neuro-sensory (8.43 to 8.56); 9) sight (8.49 to 8.77); and 
10) hearing (8.84 to 9,00). The following ratings describe the 
degree to which an anatomical structure or organ system interfered 
with the client's daily activity: a) a rating of seven indicated 

that even though some fatigue was reported at the end of the day, 
the client - could, do. almost_'anything and did not require any medical 
attention; b) a rating of eight indicated that there were no limita- 
tions to the client's daily activities but some medical supervision 
'•'-might have been required; c) a rating of nine indicated that there 
were no limitations to the client's daily activities and no medical 

I " m * 

supervision was required. 

■The' mean ratings for the perception variable ranged from 
8.03 to 8.50„ A rating of eight-indicated one of the least patho- 
logical states (nine being the least pathological and CQrresponding 
to a raw score range of 0-4 on the Graham-Kendall test). 
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The mean ratings for the dexterity variable ranged from 
5.14 to 5.46. A rating of five corresponded to a ram score range 
on the Purdue Peoboard Test of 43 to 44. A number one rating was 
equal to the least dexterity and a number nine rating the most. 

The mean ratings for the attitudes toward government vari- 
able ranged from 5.64 to 6,11. A rating of five indicated that 
there was neither overt dependence on government agencies 9 nor was 
there any active involvement in those functions of "good citizenship." 
A rating of six indicated that there was a recognition of both the 
temporary helping nature of assistance programs and an awareness of 
other governmental functions. 

The mean ratings for the attitudes toward training and edu- 
cation variable ranged from 6 0 82 to 7.07. A rating of six indicated 
that there was some verbal desire to participate in a training program 
but that this desire had not gone beyond the verbal stage. A rating 
of seven was approximately the same, but, in this case much desire 
was expressed verbally. 

The mean ratings for the attitudes toward children* s educa- 
tion variable ranged from 6 .,06 to 6,39. A rating of six indicated 
some interest in their children's education as well as a little 
participation in the activities of their children's education. 

The mean ratings for the resources for recreation variable 
ranged from 4.62 to 4„84. A rating of four indicated that there 
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ware some recreational activities engaged in by the family, There 
was also some evidence which indicated that the family had misused 
resources or had not taken advantage of them. 

The mean ratings for the family hvoiene variable ranged from 
6,33 to 6,36, A rating of six indicated that they complied with 
health standards as a result of habit but did show some concern for 
hygienic self-care. 

The mean ratings for the home sanitat^gn variable ranged from 
6,05 to 6,32, A rating of six indicated adequate home sanitation and 
a basic minimum standard of living for all family members. However 9 
there were also some inadequacies present. 

The mean ratings for the degree of f amily illness variable 
ranged from 6.20 to 6.35. A rating of six indicated that illness 
resulted in a minimum limitation on the family's functioning, accom- 
panied by medical supervision. 

Ratings .gji DCF c>£ successful and unsuccessful groups « The 
clients who were successfully vocationally rehabilitated and the 
clients who were not successfully vocationally rehabilitated signi- 
ficantly differed on the ratings on the following variables: 
personal hygiene; clothing; numerical ability; general ability; 
dexterity; attitudes toward government; attitudes toward education 
and training; attitudes toward their childrens education; manage- 
ment of money and/or equivalent; management of time; and degree of 
family illness. 
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Single Classification Analyses of Variance for the Successful and Unsuccessful 
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* p<.05 

* p<.01 

* p<.001 



The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their personal hygiene . The successful group 
received a mean rating of 7 a C9 y and the unsuccessful group a mean of 
6.75. A rating of six indicated that there uias little concern for 
hygienic self-care, and that the client complied with health standards 
mostly by habit. A rating of seven indicated that the client had some 
concern for living by reasonable health standards. 

The groups significantly differed at the .01 probability 
level on the ratings of their clothing . The successful group received 
a mean rating of 7.14, and the unsuccessful group a mean of 6.72. A 
rating of six indicated that their clothing was in fair condition, 
reasonably coordinated, and in a good state of maintenance. A rating 
of seven indicated a little more concern with the coordination of 
clothing items. 

The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their numerical ability . The successful 
group received a mean rating of 7.61, and the unsuccessful group 
a mean of 7.05. A rating of seven indicated the ability to work 
with numbers through the fourth and fifth-grade levels. 

i 

The groups significantly differed at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their general ability . The successful group 
received a mean rating of 8.01, and the unsuccessful group a mean 
of 7.36. A rating of seven indicated that the client had a below- 
average knowledge of the environment* but was well informed on issues 



concerned with daily news and events. This rating also indicated 
an ability to care for one's family. A rating of eight indicated 
an average adult knowledge of the environment in addition to the 
items listed above for the rating of seven. 

The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their dexterity . The successful group 
received a mean rating of 6.04, and the unsuccessful group a mean 
of 5.05. A rating of five corresponded to a raw score range on the 
Purdue Peoboard Test of 43 to 44, and a rating of six corresponded 
to a raw score value of 45. A number one rating was equal to the 

least amount of dexterity and a number nine rating the most. 

# ’ 

The groups significantly differed at the ,01 probability 
levs! bn the ratings of their attitudes toward government . The 
successful group received a mean rating of 6.20, and the unsuccessful 
group a mean of 5.68. A rating of five indicated that there was 
neither overt dependence on government agencies, nor was there any 
active involvement in those functions of "good citizenship. *' A rating 
of six indicated that there was a recognition of both the temporary 
helping nature of assistance programs and an awareness of other 
governmental functions. 

The groups significantly differed at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their attitudes toward education and training . 
The successful group received a mean rating of 7.31, and the 
unsuccessful group a mean of 6.68. A rating of six indicated that 

* % * I 
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there was some verbal desire to participate in a training program 
but that this desire has not gone beyond the verbal stage. A rating 
of seven was approximately the same, but, in this case much desire 
was expressed verbally. 

The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their attitudes toward their childrens egjj- 

caticn . The successful group received a mean rating of 6.42, and 

the unsuccessful group a mean of 6 ,.02. A rating of six indicated 
some interest in their children’s education as well as a little 
participation in the activities of their children’s education. 

The groups significantly differed at the .05 probability 
level on the ratings of their m anagement of money and/or equivalent. 

The successful group received a mean rating of 6. Til, and the 

unsuccessful group a mean of 5.85. A rating of five indicated that 
basic needs were being met as a result of both habit and necessity. 

A rating of six indicated adequate usage of money and/or equivalent 
but no preplanning evidenced. 

The groups significantly differed at the .001 probability 
level on the ratings of their management of tiise. The successful 
group received a mean rating of 6.27, and the unsuccessful group 
a mean of 5.50. A rating of five indicated that the client’s usage 
of time was such that he was able to meet his basic needs but 
primarily as a result of habit and necessity. A rating of six 
indicated that time was adequately used but there was no evidence 

of preplanning. 
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The groups significantly differed at the ,01 probability 



level on .the ratings of the deoree of family illness (general 
estimate of the health of the family) . The successful group 
received a mean rating of 6.58 , and the unsuccessful group a mean 
of 5.82, A rating of five indicated that illness resulted in a 
moderate limitation on the family's functioning with either the 
presence or absence of medical supervision. A rating of six 
indicated that illness resulted in a minimum limitation on the- * - 
family's functioning and was accompanied by medical supervision. 

The clients who were successfully vocationally rehabilitated 
and the clients who were unsuccessfully vocationally rehabilitated 
did not significantly differ on the ratings of the following vari- 
ables: aesthetic; oral hygiene; muscle (including hernia); bone; 

respiratory; cardiovascular; G.I. and G.U e Systems; endocrine and 
weight; neuro-sensory; sight; hearing; verbal ability; intellectual 
functioning; perception; projective; attitudes toward family; 
family affection; resources for recreation; hygiene of family; and 
home sanitation. 

The mean ratings for the aesthetic variable were 6.33 for 
the successful group and 6.03 for 'the unsuccessful group, A rating 
of six described an individual uiho had a pleasing appearance but 
who also had some displeasing characteristics which were not 
immediately noticed. 
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The following is a list of physical status variables on which 



the groups did not significantly differ and mean ratings: l) oral 

hygiene (successful - 0.31, unsuccessful - 6.40); 2) muscle — including 
hernia (successful - 8 C 20, unsuccessful — 9.15); 3) bone (successful • 
8.02, unsuccessful - 7.97); 4) respiratory (successful - 7.87, 
unsuccessful - 8.23); 5) cardiovascular (successful - 7.99, unsuccess- 
ful - 7.92); 6) G.I, and G.U. Systems (successful - 8.70, unsuccessful - 
8.67); 7) endocrine and weight (successful - 8.12, unsuccessful - 7.78); 
8) neuro-sensor y (successful - 8.38, unsuccessful - 8.31); 9) sight 
(successful - 0.36, unsuccessful - 8.56); and 10) hearing (success- 
ful - 8.94, unsuccessful - 0.71), The following ratings described 
the degree to which an anatomical structure or organ system inter- 
fered with the client's daily activity: a) a rating of seven indi- 

cated that even though some fatigue was reported at the end of the 
day, the client could do almost anything and did not require any 
medical attention, b) a rating of eight indicated that there were 
no limitations to the client's daily activities but that some medical 
supervision might have been required; c) a rating of nine indicated 
that there were no limitations to the client's daily activities and 
no medical supervision was required. 

The mean ratings for the verbal ability variable were 7.60 
for the successful group and 7.14 for the unsuccessful group. A 
rating of seven indicated: l) an ability to speak and understand 

- English at a level necessary for holding low, semi-skilled jobs; 
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2) a fourth and fifth-grade reading and writing ability; and 

3) limited verbal and written communication. 

. - '' - 

The mean ratings for the intellectual functionino variable 
were 6. IB for the successful group and 5.98 for the unsuccessful 

group. A rating of six indicated a Beta IQ of 88-99. 

• « * » 

The mean ratings for the perception variable were 8.26 for 
the successful group. and 8. 19= -for the unsuccessful group. A rating 
of eight indicated one of. --.thp- least pathological states (nine being 
the least pathological end" corresponding to a, raw score range of 
0-4 on the .Graham- Kendall test) . • „ 

The mean ratings for the projective variable were 5.42 for 
the successful group and 5.28 for the unsuccessful group. A rating 
of five corresponded to a raw score rating on the Rorschach of 
138-161. (A rating of one was equal to the most pathological end 
of the continuum and corresponded to a raw score range of 234-300.) 

The mean, ratings for: the 1 . .attitudes toward ' .family' variable 
were 7.38 for^the successful /group and 7.2'2-for the' unsuccebsf ul 
group. A rating of seven indicated some positive'-' ’feelings-" toward 
the family but it also indicated that there were still some inter- 
feting factors which depressed affection. 

.. .r. i .mean * ratings for, the ' family affection variable were 

6.40 for the. successful, group .land ;6. 09 for the unsuccessful group. 

A rating of six indicated conflict in two of the following types 
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of family relationships: l) husband and wife: 2) father and children 

and 3) mother and children, with one of the relationships remaining 

* 

relatively positive. 

The mean ratings for the resources for recreation variable 
were 4.78 for the successful group and 4.67 for the unsuccessful 
group. A rating of four indicated that some recreational activities 
were engaged in by the family There was also some evidence that the 
family had misused resources or had not taken advantage of them. A 
rating of five indicated that the family routinely used recreational 
facilities. 

The mean ratings for the hvoiene of family variable were 
6.42 for the successful group and 6.38 for the unsuccessful group. 

A rating of six indicated that the clients complied with health 
standards only as a result of habit but did show some concern for 
hygienic self-care. 

The mean ratings for the home sanitation variable were 6.29 
for the successful group and 6.26 for the unsuccessful group. A 
rating of six indicated adequate home sanitation and a basic minimum 
standard of living for all family members. However, there were also 
some inadequacies present.* 

Beginning and Final Performance on the WAS and the ABLE 

A third type of data analysis was done on the beginning and 
final performance of the clients on the WAS and the ABLE by a series 



.of subject by trial analyses of variance* The data on the clients 
was first separated by cities (San Antonio, Amarillo, and Dallas), 
then separated on the basis of ethnic membership (Mexican-Americans,- 
Negroes, and Anglos), and finally, separated by whether or not they 
were successfully rehabilitated, (successful, or unsuccessful). 

Beginning and final performance on the WAS for city groups . 
Table 11 indicates that the San AntoniQ, Amarillo, and Dallas groups 
comprised distinctly different populations (p < „05) in. their overall 
performance on the WAS Scale I, which measures the absence of excuses 
for not working . The Amarillo group had the highest overall group 
mean of 38.14, followed by the San Antonio group with a mean of 
35.63 and the Dallas group with a mean of 33 a 8I a When all groups 
were combined, there was a significant gain from pre- to posttesting 

/ * * w , 

(p < .001) s The mean pretest score was 33 ( 63 and the mean posttest 
score was 37.01. However, when the pre- and posttest performances 
were analyzed by groups separately, the groups did not change at 
significantly different . rates „ . 

* % 

Table 12 indicates that the groups comprised distinctly 
different populations (p < .01) in their overall performance on the 
WAS Scale II, which measures the extent to whic h work is s een as a 
virtue . The Amarillo group had the highest overall group mean o? 
7.55, followed by- the-- San •.:Ant;6nio. group with a mean of 7.17 and the 
Dallas group til/ith a mean of 6.33.: .-..-When all groups were combined, 
there was a significant gain from. pre- to posttesting (p < „0l).. 
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